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1958 promotional folder. Here is an inexpensive multi- 
purpose folder which helps interpret the values of 
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HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS To KNOW JESUS 

Written especially for VCS leaders using the 1958 inter- 
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from the article on page 8 of this issue of the International 
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have the deepest possible relationship with Jesus. 10c 
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© Evangelism of Children — Evangelism 
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an Evangelist, The Pastor and the Chil- 
dren. The importance of Christian homes. 
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¢ Junior High Objectives. Service Bul- 
letin prepared by departments of Youth 
Work and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 50c. 
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® Goals for the Christian Education of 
Children. A statement prepared by the 
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National Council of Churches on the pur- 
poses of Christian education of children. 
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What Are We Doing to Children and Young People? 


THE ATTITUDE of adults in the church toward 
Youth Week has often been patronizing. Adults have 
made it a sort of junior citizens’ week, letting the young 
people step into the limelight for a few days, so long as 
they do not take themselves or Youth Week too seriously. 
Youth Week ought to be a time when young people and 
adults together seriously appraise what the church and 
contemporary civilization are doing to children and 
young people. The January and February issues of the 
Journal contain articles which can be of great help to 
any church which is concerned enough to take a fresh 
look at children and young people today and how 
churches and homes are affecting their attitudes toward 
life. 


“The no-nonsense kids” 


What are young people like by the time they go to 
college? Many a college professor and dean have been 
puzzled by the new generation of college students. Much 
has been written about attitudes of present-day college 
students. TIME magazine gave two pages to this subject 
in its November 18 issue under the title “The No-Non- 
sense Kids.” 


Much of the difference between this generation of 
students and former generations is due to the difference 
in the world young people have to face and the demands 
put upon them by that world. But one of the significant 
things about the reports from the colleges is that attitudes 
toward life and what a college education is for are well 
formed before the students reach the campus. 


The special issue of the Journal, “Church and College,” 
coming next month, deals with many aspects of the role 
of higher education, the responsibility of churches and 
homes in helping children and young people develop 
Christian attitudes toward life and toward education, and 
the relationship between church and college. This will 
not be an issue for specialists. It is written for all con- 
cerned: parents, church school teachers, youth leaders, 
and church members. 


This January issue may be considered a preparation 
for the special issue of February. In it are highlighted 
many aspects of this concern for the special needs of 
children and young people today and what is being done 
about them. Herman Ahrens analyzes the effect of our 
contemporary culture on young people, and deals con- 
structively with the responsibility of adults as young 
people try to make sense out of the strange world they 
find around them. Carolyn Steel deals with the practice 
of going steady, which has received much attention 
recently. 

Janice Bennett and Lillian Polhemus tell about two 
communities in which young people stop at a church for 
worship on the way to school. There’s no nonsense about 
that, either; so the theme of the reports from college 
campuses is echoed in a very constructive way in some 
teenagers, at least. 

The article on exceptional persons deals with a re- 
sponsibility of the church which has long been neglected 
—that of rendering to physically and mentally handi- 
capped persons a ministry to human need at least equal 
to that provided for other persons. Nearly every church 
has some exceptional persons within its constituency. 
The needs of exceptional persons are essentially the same 
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as those of others, but the neglect of them shows up more 
tragically. Many physically handicapped persons go to 
college; and a full opportunity for spiritual and social 
development in the home and church is essential prepa- 
ration for college. What each church is doing to ex- 
ceptional persons, for good orvill, needs honest and loving 
appraisal. 


Accent on quality 


One of the opportunities for increasing the ministry 
of the church to all children and young people comes in 
the vacation church school. Churches need to claim 
more of the summer for Christian education, and im- 
prove the quality of what is being done to boys and girls 
in summertime activities. Miss Calhoun says in her 
article that the future of vacation church schools depends 
on improvement of their quality. In more than one area 
other agencies have moved into vacuums left by churches. 
Unless vacation church schools are expanded and im- 
proved, churches need not be surprised if they are 
crowded out of more and more of the summertime. 
January is none too early to begin preparation for next 
summer. 

Mrs. McKean’s article on “Helping Boys and Girls to 
Know Jesus” is featured at this time because this is the 
1958 V.CS emphasis and because of the continuing need 
of guidance in this area by church school teachers. The 
article by Mrs. Dalrymple tells the story of how one 
group came closer to Jesus through a study of the Pass- 
over ceremony in which Jesus himself took part. The 
Hager-McGill article tells how one church is helping its 
children, young people, and adults to have a deep expe- 
rience of Christ’s creative and redemptive love through 
church music. 


How lives can be changed 


It is easy for the church to become ingrown, and to 
give its people an ivory-tower experience of Christianity. 
One of the constant problems of the church is that of how 
to change individual lives and the community. Thomas 
Bennett’s article gives a fresh slant on this problem. It 
may seem to some like difficult reading—but changing a 
community is difficult, too. If we are concerned about 
what a church is doing to people and communities, this 
article may be the first one for us to read. It is realistic. 
It is hard-headed. It makes sense. 

Dr. Bennett mentions the possibilities of the use of 
drama as one way a church can help its people to become 
“change agents” in the community. Blaine Fister tells in 
his article of the use of discussion drama in one com- 
munity in helping parents to come to grips with changes 
which need to take place in family life. With Christian 
Family Week approaching, many other communities may 
wish to try this simple and effective procedure. Discus- 
sion drama can be used in dealing with other subjects, 
also. Following Dr. Bennett’s article is a list of social- 
problem plays compiled by Margaret Barnes. 

The January issue is unified in dealing with the ques- 
tion of what we are doing to persons, old and young, in 
our churches and homes, and leads into the February 
special issue, which deals with the same subject in rela- 
tion to “Church and College.” 


by Virgil E. Foster 
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| == are experiences which one 
a does not forget. Either because 
of their own character or be- 
cause of our individual dispositions or 
indispositions at the time, they remain 
with us through the years. One such 
experience for me was the hearing of 
a prayer made by a man in a simple 
‘service at a wayside church. He said, 
|. thank thee God that I am an igno- 
rant man, and that I am getting ig- 
noranter every day.” I was appalled 
t what I heard. At the time I was 
esh from seminary and the man’s 
plorification of ignorance seemed 
sacrilegious, to say the least. 


The mind and inspiration 


| I feel the same way about it today, 
although I believe that I may now 
have more understanding of what was 
involved than I did then. The man 
who prayed the prayer held a philos- 
ophy of inspiration that regarded 
religious truth as something that was 
wholly “given” by God. It was im- 
mediate revelation. Ideas that re- 
sulted from study or human reason 
were discounted. On this basis he 
‘was convinced that the mind of man 
must be completely passive as it re- 
ceeives divine insight. Even formal 
education may be a hindrance. 

The man whom I heard pray 
uttered his conviction on a most un- 
sophisticated level. But this point of 
view may be given a highly literate 
expression. There used to:be a paint- 
ing in the Dresden Art Gallery of one 
of the Evangelists at work on the 
writing of the Gospel. His own eyes 
lwere closed and he was seemingly in 
‘a trance. Behind him stood an angel 
whose hand was resting upon his own, 
‘moving the pen across the scroll. This 
‘was intended to represent inspiration, 
‘with the human mind quiescent or a 
blank while the divine mind took 
over. Besides the fact that this is a 
questionable doctrine of inspiration, 
it is quite inaccurate in its portrayal 
of how we got our Gospels, to say 
nothing of the rest of the Bible. 

For instance, take the apostle Paul. 
Broadly speaking, he wrote about 
half of the New Testament. The 
divine inspiration of his letters has 
been demonstrated over and over 
again throughout the centuries. Every 
great revival in church history has 
grown out of a rediscovery of the 
word of God in his epistles. And 
even the most perfunctory knowledge 
of the origin of these documents, as 
Paul wrote to meet the problems in 
the churches, clearly indicates that 
his brain was active from first to last. 
Certainly, to refer to the prayer men- 
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Let us glorify God 


with our minds 


by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 


Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


tioned in the beginning of this article, 
he was not an ignorant man and he 
was not growing “ignoranter” every 
day. Few were better educated than 
this missionary to the Gentiles. His 
academic pedigree was most impres- 
sive, even leading the crude Festus to 
say to him, “Paul, you are mad; your 
great learning is turning you mad.” 


Christ bids us think 


Our incarnate Lord himself not 
only used his own mind with splendor 
and precision; he also addressed him- 
self to the minds of others, inviting 
them to think about the truths he was 
teaching. His use of parables clearly 
indicates this. Before one can speak 
in parables, he must first of all think 
in parables. This means that he must 
look beneath appearances in nature 
and human relations to discern the 
hand of God at work, and this calls 
for vigorous thought. On the other 
hand, before one can understand a 
parable, he must think about its con- 
tents, follow through its line of de- 
velopment, and conclude what it 
teaches. The mind of the hearer must 
be active. 

To say that the mind must be at 
work in Christian experience is not 
to deny revelation or the truths that 
are “given” through the Holy Spirit. 
It is to point out, however, that the 
truths of revelation are to be thought 
about, understood, and applied. How 
else can we pray thoughtfully, love 
wisely, or serve helpfully? There is 
a note of pathos, even tragedy, in our 
Lord’s comment that “the sons of this 
world are wiser in their own genera- 
tion than the sons of light” (Luke 
16:8). It was as though he were say- 
ing that more thought was being put 


into the spread of evil than into the 
promulgation of the gospel. The 
challenge of these words when applied 
to our own day is sobering. 


The final question 


Christian service calls for an edu- 
cation that is as broad and deep as 
possible. We have all seen young 
people who felt that there was so 
much work to be done in the King- 
dom that they could not afford the 
time that an adequate education re- 
quired. This view is based on short- 
sightedness and inexperience. And 
then there are those who think that 
they need to be informed only in 
regard to the Bible and religion as 
they become Christian workers. This 
too is a truncated and limited outlook. 
All of the areas of knowledge are in- 
volved in a Christian world view, and 
although the servants of Christ need 
not be specialists in all, they should 
be widely informed if they are to 
interpret the gospel to modern people. 

The final question, however, is this. 
Have we dedicated our minds to God, 
even as we have committed our lives 
to his service? The other day a high 
school student asked what it meant 
in the Scriptures when it said that 
God made man in his own image. The 
statement contains an awesome truth. 
In its fullness it has far-reaching im- 
plications. And among these, it seems 
to me, is the fact that God gave to 
man a mind of such character that he 
can think along with his Creator. 
Fellowship of mind with the heavenly 
Father is a possibility. More than 
this, it is an actuality—and therefore 
a responsibility. Both by creation 
and vocation we are called upon to 
glorify God with our minds. 


@ “I DON’T WANT a teenager sit- 
ting in on our church consistory 
meeting. Do you know why?” The 
man was responding to the youth 
counselor’s suggestion. The counselor, 
imagining that the man was going 
to tag teens as too immature and ir- 
responsible, was surprised to hear him 
say, “I’d be ashamed to have a young 
person sit in on our meetings and see 
what petty things we bicker about.” 
This churchman recognized that 
teenagers can be a revitalizing factor 
in our culture and in our churches. 
If only more of us could visualize 
their full power and potential! 
Generally, we in local churches 
give teenagers a periphery of our con- 
eern and wonder why they respond 
with similar lack of interest. We give 
them no obvious voice in deciding how 
the church spends its money and won- 
der why offering envelopes lack mean- 
ing for them. We say sex should not 
be talked about within the sanctity of 
the church school class and are 
shocked when one of our fine, young 
girls has a baby outside marriage. We 
reject a “problem child” from our 
church fellowship and are puzzled 
when teens have difficulty under- 
standing Christian love. We make 
certain that teens know all that the 
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Is there any meaning for the churches in the teen-age craze for rock and 


church opposes but are disappointed 
when our youth do not know just 
what the church supports. 

We are losing teenagers from our 
churches. For many of them religion 
is unreal and unexciting. Are we to 
blame? Or is this all part of the 
modern trend? 

Modern teens talk with a big voice. 
Their anti-social activities are head- 
lined. Hollywood is shaping future 
films to teen tastes. Magazines spiral 
their newsstand sales with articles 
about and for teenagers. Teens’ new 
and tremendous marketing power is 
increasingly surveyed and exploited 
by all types of money-making con- 
cerns from the liquor industry to 
banks. “Get them while  they’re 
young!” 

Where does the church fit in? Is 
there any meaning for the churches 
in the teen-age craze for rock and 
roll, for speed on highways, for “go- 
ing steady” dating patterns, and in 
their rebellion against parents? What 
is this power teens appear to wield? 
Is it something new? Is it entirely 
destructive? Can any good come out of 
today’s teen-age turmoil? 


Answering the big question 
We can better appreciate the po- 


roll, 
for speed on highways? Can any good come out of today’s teen-age turmoil? 
Luther League of America 


Youth in 
by Herman C. AHRENS, IR 


tential of today’s youth if we under 
stand their groping awareness of lif 
about them. Bursting into the ap 
proaches of adulthood, teenagers ar 
physically and mentally capable o 
being adults. But personality is mad 
up of more than mind and body 
What teenagers do with their mind 
and bodies and why they do it con 
cerns us and the teenagers too. 

Life is a puzzlement! We adult 
have been puzzled by it long enoug 
that we’ve come to live with it 
mystery. To the teenager, howeve: 
the puzzlement about life is ney 
and bothersome. Actually, most teen 
agers today grapple with the facts ¢ 
life_more earnestly and outwardl 
than do adults. We have learned i 
our additional years how to concez 
our search. 

Sheltered by a false front, th 
secret search of adults goes on in a 
of life today. We can see this in th 
bluffing in international diplomac 
and in the near-hysteria of raciz 
demonstrations. We can see this i 
the escapism of heavy drinking. W 
put up a front, but inwardly see 
answers that make sense to us. Thi 
is exactly where the teenager is to 
day. He’s trying to find himself an 
his place before men and God. 
\ “Just who am I anyway?” he ask: 

At home he is one person. At schoc¢ 
he is another. At church, anothe: 
With the gang he is still a differer 
person. As he goes on a date h 
struggles with a new being. Puzzle 
by the many “me’s,” he asks himsel 
“Must I be one or many persons? ] 
there a single pattern that govern 
all of my life? To whom do I ow 
my first loyalty—to my parent, 
teachers, minister, pals, or girl friend 
Or to myself alone? Is there yet an 
other to whom I am responsible 
Where do I go for help? Whom ca 
I trust? What’s right? What’s wrong 
It doesn’t make sense, somehow. 


They make us uncomfortable 


Can it be that we adults don’t war 
to know teens because what we se 
makes us uncomfortable, almost fear 
ful? 

The very youth and vigor of teen 
agers often make us uneasy. We ar 
made uncomfortable, too, by that in 
nocent foolishness which makes teen 
dare to explore and quick to tackl 
the impossible. A minister in Levit 
town, Pennsylvania, in describing th 
young people involved in demon 
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their world 


'Youth Editor, Board of Christian Education and Publication, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


strations in front of the home of a 
‘Negro family, said, “The teen-age 
erowds were being told what to do 
and how to do it by adults who didn’t 
have the guts to do it.” 

Teens mimic adults. What we see 
of ourselves in the activities of teens 
again makes us uneasy. We hate to 
see ourselves as others see us, espe- 
cially when those “others” are 
younger. Often parents cringe at the 
antics of their own teens because 
‘they see themselves mirrored there. 
In the success or failure of their off- 
spring as personalities, parents see 
reflected their own success or failure. 

Teens make us uncomfortable by 
their penetrating insight into sham 
and shallowness. They are quick to 
spot insincerity in a parent, or a 
teacher, or a minister, or even in a 
movie star. The popularity of Elvis 
Presley must have been influenced to 
some degree by his lack of pretending 
to be something he was not. 

Teens cause us to tremble because 
they have a new perspective on our 
culture. As we adults look at youth 
in today’s world, we tend to see them 
in the perspective of our own youth- 
ful days rather than in the present 
perspective. Youth today have been 
growing up in a different world, 
and thus have a different viewpoint. 
As teens we never imagined the ac- 
tual reality of a military draft in 
peacetime, of rockets to the moon, 
a motion picture in every home, nor 
of an explosive power that could blow 
up the world. We didn’t dream of 
the possibility of our family moving 
from the homestead to scattered parts 
of the country, nor of white and Negro 
children sitting side by side in our 
southern schools. Who ever thought 
that we would have trouble teaching 
the importance of saving money be- 
cause our pupils have never known 
poverty? 


What can we do? 


But as we work with young people 
in the local churches, there are some 
things that become clear. 

First, we need to get to know our 
teens, both as a group and as indi- 
viduals. We need to saturate ourselves 
with knowledge of their likes and dis- 
likes. How many of us have even 
glanced at Dig magazine, the most 


' 


popular of the many new teen-age — 


Magazines? How many of us know 
what makes rock ’n’ roll different 
from jazz? How many of us have 
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seen Hollywood’s approach to teen 
problems presented in such films as 
“The Careless Years”? How many of 
us go to high school football games? 
How many of us have spun a few of 
the teen-age records which youth buy 
by the millions? We might not ap- 
prove of all these youthful interests, 
but we cannot understand teen-age 
problems if we are totally unfamiliar 
with them. 

Without being nosy, we need to 
know the individual teens in our 
midst. Do we know their parents and 
the homes from which they come? 
Have we ever asked teens what they 
want most in life? Have we permitted 
them to contribute sufficiently to class 
or fellowship discussions that we 
know how they stand on life’s vital 
issues? We cannot honestly counsel 
teens if we don*t know where they 
need help. 

In the second place, let’s be honest 
with teenagers and with ourselves. 
Let’s not justify wrong-doing or con- 
done sham by failing to admit our 
own mistakes and those of the youth 
we know. Parents often insist before 
the judge of a juvenile court that 
their own “little Johnny” just couldn’t 
possibly have done the wrong of 
which he has been accused, although 
his guilt is obvious. To their son such 


We tend to see youth in the perspective of our own youthful days rather than 


in the present perspective. Youth today 
Luther League of America 


blind insistence seems to justify his 
wrong-doing. 

Teens delight in our erring in their 
midst, especially when we pretend 
to know all. But why pretend? Why 
not admit our capacity for error, 
while testifying to our desire to cor- 
rect mistakes? It gives comfort to 
teens to hear us adults speak of the 
problems we faced in our teen-age 
days and of the mistakes we made. 
An important step in Christian growth 
is admitting our inadequacies and 
with God’s help determining to do 
better. 

Third, we can know the revitalizing 
factor in today’s teen-age contribu- 
tion to society and to the church if 
we let young people share in the 
finding of answers. If we don’t know 
everything, let’s learn together. If we 
share the blame for the ills in society, 
let’s correct them together. Truly 
potent steps may be made if we help 
teens cope with fellow teenagers who 
are delinquent. In the teen years, 
group pressure is all-important and 
it can be made to work for good. 

In such sharing, all ages have some- 
thing to offer in finding answers. 
Teenagers offer potent revitalizing 
factors—a youthful enthusiasm, an 
idealism born of a current struggle 
with the facts of life, and a new 


are growing up in a different world. 


cultural perspective colored by the 
atomic age in which they have been 
nurtured. But adults provide teens 
with stabilizing factors—a maturity 
tempered by hurts and happiness, a 
faith that has grown out of a closer 
fellowship with God, and a perspective 
that sees beyond the joys of this 
very moment to the truths that have 
lived and will continue to live be- 
yond today. When these factors work 
together in planning meetings for the 
church school class or the evening 
youth fellowship, religion can become 
vital. 

Fourth, The church can help youth 
find purpose and direction in life. 
Young people wield a power which 
they don’t know how to control. They 
need—-and want—direction, discipline, 
some kind of stabilizing force. 

Teens have the minds and the 
physical responses to be the best 
drivers in the world, but they’re not. 
Often the car is to them a symbol of 
pride and prestige. Thus, they lack 
responsibility when they drive. Teens 
have a tremendous capacity for loyalty 
to the group—whether it be the gang 
or the school, but direction is needed. 
Our modern teens have much knowl- 
edge about the full gamut of adult 
romance, but they are, nonetheless, 
mixed up about love. 

Seeking with youth the answer to 
the question, “Who am I?” we can 


come closer to the center and purpose 
of all life. In an age of speed and tech- 
nology, stability is cherished by all. 
Nothing helps youth more in their 
search for stability than to see it re- 
flected in the adults about them. We 
cannot underestimate the power of 
example. In tackling the alcohol prob- 
lem among teens, we are helpless if 
drinking—social or otherwise—is done 
in the home. “What’s wrong with 
drinking? My parents do it,” is likely 
to be the response. 

Basic to any listing of things we can 
do to help teens is our continual 
effort to live the forgiving love of 
Christ. Basic to all man’s life is the 
desire to love and be loved. Love is 
at the center of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 


It’s hard to love a spitting, lying, 


drinking, sex-disturbed teenager. But 
that’s what such a youth needs— 


genuine love. We can’t meet violence | 


with violence, but we can discipline 
with love. And we can forgive out 
of love. God is all-forgiving. His love 
surpasses all understanding—and mis- 
understanding. It is this love to which 
we respond when we are in trouble. 
We should reflect this all-forgiving 
love to those about us. 

Often youth are driven:to do good 
out of fear of punishment from 
parents, or the law, or God. Is such 
goodness honest? A court chaplain 


Going steady 


by Carolyn STEEL 


Counselor, Senior High School, 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 


@ “GOING STEADY” has become a majority of teenagers have become 


recognized and controversial part of 
the social life of teenagers. The con- 
troversy has been fanned during the 
past year by a rash of articles in lead- 
ing magazines on the subject and a 
definite stand against going steady by 
one major religious order. Authors 
have longed for the return of the good 
old days with long stag lines at dances 
and more independence on the part of 
both boys and girls. Spokesmen for 
some groups have blamed going 
steady as a factor in both immorality 
and early marriages among young 
people. All concerned feel that a 
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advocates of the custom and either 
already go steady or will at the first 
opportunity. One author calls it “The 
standard pattern for the social life of 
the young.” 

Most of this is expression of adult 
opinion, however, as is frequently the 
case with discussions concerning teen- 
agers and their behavior. Fortunately 
there is definite evidence concerning 
the attitudes and actual involvement 
of adolescents in the “going steady” 
pattern. In the nationwide studies of 
adolescent boys and girls conducted 
by the Boy and Girl Scouts, forty per 


reports that many teens who commi 
crimes are not sad at doing an evi 
deed, but only at getting caught. Hov 
much better if teens knew true lov 
and were motivated to do good ou 
of love for parents, out of respec 
for the law, and out of devotion t 
God. 

Some people in the church havi 
been heard to say, “But we don’ 
have any delinquent youth in ow 
churches.” Are they bragging o 
complaining? What better place i 
there than the church for fellow sin. 
ners to find forgiveness and new life’ 

As teachers and students, adult: 
and youth, we should never sto} 
growing in newness of life, nor in thi 
search for insights into the will o 
God for our lives. q 

We cannot shelter our youth today 
from the facts of life. If teens asl 
questions it is because they are seek: 
ing new knowledge. Why avoid “em. 
barrassing questions”? The edge o 
controversy today is the point o 
growth tomorrow. Today’s unknow1 
is the area of new knowledge in the 
days ahead. 

We must not underestimate ths 
power of teens today. And we mus 
not underestimate the power of thi 
gospel to give new purpose and nev 
direction to the world of tomorrow a 
teens grow in leadership and influenc 
in our contemporary culture. 


cent of the boys queried did not dat 
at all and of the sixty per cent wh 
dated, only seven per cent said tha 
they were going steady. Among thx 
girls of the same age range, twenty: 
seven per cent did not date at all anc 
only nineteen per cent felt that goins 
steady was a desirable thing. Ar 
even more amazing fifty-five per cen 
of the girls had negative reactions t 
going steady, and in the older grou 
of girls, sixty-six per cent of then 
responded negatively concerning th 
question. While this is only on 
study on the subject, it reflects thi 
real situation in the lives of teenager. 
today and shows that a good deal o 
confused thinking and writing ha: 
been done on the subject. 

As has been indicated, one point o 
confusion concerns how prevalen 
going steady is among young people 
Not only are a minority of them in. 
volved in the custom, but not all o 
them who actually do go steady, con. 
tinue to do so for very long, mor 
than two or three months. Of course 
there are the usual stories of the very 
immature who go steady for severa 
weeks with one partner after another 

Probably the least controversy} 
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exists when the process of going 
steady is being described. A girl and 
a boy agree to date only each other 
and count on attending important so- 
cial functions unless there is a mutual 
decision not to go. But even in this 
arrangement, in some localities, there 
is sometimes an agreement to go 
steady for “big things” and to date 
others for less important things, such 
as a movie or just riding around. 
Generally speaking, however, the first 
description is the pattern followed and 
it is strictly respected by both the 
couple and their friends. 


The perplexity of adults becomes 
more evident when young people are 
asked what it means to go steady. The 
answers vary from “just knowing that 
you have someone to go to things 
with” to “planning to get married 
someday.” Most partners in a going 
steady arrangement feel that their 
liking for each other is an important 
element in their decision to go steady. 
However, those who contemplate this 
as an important or lasting choice of a 
partner are relatively few. The usual 
meaning attached to going steady is 
that a boy and a girl like each other 
better than any other boy or girl they 
have been dating and that this liking 
is strong enough for them to agree to 
spend a fair amount of time with each 
other. Concern over breaking up is 
more often involved in the incon- 
veniences of getting back into circula- 
tion than in the loss of a relationship. 


Is going steady good for young peo- 
ple? Or is it leading to early mar- 
riages and divorces? Are the couple 
who have gone steady for eighteen 
months more likely to “get into trou- 
ble” than their counterparts who do 
not go steady? Should adults take a 
definite stand and seriously discour- 
age the teenagers they work with 
from going steady? These are ques- 
tions to which there are no blanket 
answers. This is the real cause of 
confusion and perplexity over the 
issue. Going steady can neither be 
condemned nor condoned for all 
young people. When adults insist-on 
casting teenagers into a uniform mold 
which they have designed, they can- 
not help becoming frustrated by their 
efforts and the subsequent rebellion 
of young people. 

There are boys and girls for whom 
the relationships they have in going 
steady are excellent ways of finding 
some security in a world which has 
offered them very little. There are 
boys and girls to whom going steady 
means social acceptance which they 
need badly. Going steady for some 
is a way of expressing rebellion 
against family orders. There are those 
to whom going steady has become a 
first step toward marriage and is a 
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A boy and girl agree to date only each other, especially for impor- 


tant social functions, unless there is a mutual decision not to go. 


A. Devaney, Inc. 


mature approach to an adult prob- 
lem. On the other hand, there are 
those whose preoccupation with going 
steady keeps them from participating 
in either their school work or the 
groups to which they belong. There 
are the boys and girls who go steady 
all through their high school days 
and do not make as many friends of 
either sex as they need in order to 
make a wise choice of a wife or hus- 
band. 

What can adults do to help the 
young people with whom they work 
meet the problems of dating and of 
going steady? 


ip 
The best way to help a young per-f 


son is the time-consuming and diffi- 
cult one of really knowing him, caring 
about him, and letting him learn fo 
himself—with guidance when he needs' 
it and wants it. Really knowing hi 
means becoming involved in his small 
talk, listening instead of talking, be- 
ing interested in his activities at 
school and in other groups, being 
willing to accept him as he is, liking 
him, loving him, and showing it. 
The adult who deals with a teen- 
ager in a church group has a rare op- 
portunity to share some deep and 
very important experiences in his 
growth. In the process of formulat- 
ing his beliefs, the teenager may seek 


help and understanding. In helping 
the young person to apply his beliefs 
to all areas of life, the adult can show 
his understanding and concern about 
all of the young person’s problems. 
This involves taking the time to talk 
with the teenager as an individual, 
working out programs where common 
problems may be discussed by the 
whole group, learning to know the 
teenager’s family and school officials, 
and noticing his relationships with 
other young people. The adult must 
be the kind jof person to whom the 
teenager can disclose his fears and 
share his successes. 

It is only in this setting and in this 
relationship that the adult can know 
what going steady means in the life 
of a teenager, and know how to help 
him in making decisions about this as 
well as other things. Going steady is 
only a part of a young person’s life; 
and an adult cannot fit him into a pat- 
tern for this part of his life any more 
than in his beliefs, in his vocational 
choices, his leisure-time activities, his 
rebellions, his abilities, cr his ambi- 
tions. As all of these things about the 
teenager are seen in their relationship 
to each other, the adult can under- 
stand him and help him in the diffi- 
cult task of becoming a mature and 
independent person. 


Helping boys and girls 


‘i MOOD of the morning wor- 
ship service was still upon Fred Laird 
as he walked thoughtfully out of the 
ehurch. Molly was not with him to- 
day. She was at home with Craig 
Allen, aged three weeks. 

From where he sat in the choir, 
Fred had been able to see the faces 
of those who stood at the chancel and 
were received into the membership 
of First Church. Among them was 
Frank Martin. 

Frank must be thirteen now. Two 
years ago he had been in Fred’s Sun- 
day school class. Fred still thought 
of him as one of his boys. 

One time they had been studying 
about Jesus’ concern for persons. 
Frank had not entered into the dis- 
cussion readily until they began to 
consider the case of Zaccheus. Then 
something seemed to touch Frank’s 
imagination. When it was time for 
the class session to close, he was 
reluctant to leave. As he rose from 
his chair, his right hand descended 
with a firm slap on the shoulder of 
the classmate sitting next to him. 

“Boy!” he exclaimed. “Jesus sure 
was great! I’m telling you he was 
great!” 

This morning Fred remembered the 
incident as he followed the words of 
the ritual read by the minister—“Do 
you confess Jesus Christ as your 
Lord and Saviour and pledge alle- 
giance to his kingdom?” As Frank 
responded with the group, “I do,” the 
expression on his face seemed to Fred 
similar to the one he had worn that 
Sunday morning two years ago. 

As he turned his steps homeward, 
Fred found himself looking into the 
future. 

“Thirteen years from now,” he 
asked himself, “will Craig be standing 
at the altar of this church—or some 
other church—taking this step? Will 
he feel that way about it?” 


Jesus, the cornerstone 
Jesus lived among men, revealing 


to know Jesus 


to them what God is like. John’s 
Gospel records the statement of Jesus, 
“He that has seen me has seen the 
Father” (John 14:9). He taught by 
word and example how God would 
have men live. The Christian faith 
declares that Jesus is God’s supreme 
revelation to men. 


But the early disciples found in > 


Jesus more than a teacher and ex- 
ample. In him they found God speak- 
ing to them, coming to them. Through 
him God was at work among men, 
manifesting to them his righteous- 
ness, his continuing love, his redeem- 
ing power. 

And our concern is that God may 
speak to us, come to us, in Jesus. 
Christian faith is one’s response to 
what God has done and continues to 
do in Jesus Christ. An understand- 
ing of the life, spirit, teachings, and 
mission of Jesus is necessary for those 
who would embrace the Christian 
faith and grow in it. 

Sometimes in their eagerness to 
help children know Jesus, adults fail 
to take into consideration the abilities 
and limitations of children at various 
levels of development. Too much (or 
too little in the case of older chil- 
dren) given superficially or phrased 
in adult vocabulary may cause con- 
fusion, lack of interest, or even a 
feeling of repulsion on the part of the 
child. Or Jesus may be put in the 
category of “make believe.” Any one 
of these responses defeats the pur- 
pose of the Christian teacher. 

Parents and teachers who are filled 
with Christ’s spirit and diligently 
seek to know and live the Christian 
faith will provide for growing chil- 
dren an environment of love, kind- 
ness, goodness, and out-going con- 
cern. They will create a fellowship 
in which the child experiences the 
teachings of Jesus in action. 

The unframed question in Fred 
Laird’s mind that Sunday morning 
was, “How does one go about helping 
a child know Jesus?” Let us consider 
some clues which may help him and 
others at this point. 


by Myra McKEAN 


Methodist children’s work leader, 
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Nursery children 


As soon as the child shows an in- 
terest in stories, he can hear about 


Jesus. One needs to bear in mind 


that for those under four, a “story” is” 
simply an incident told very briefly 


in a conversational manner. At this 
age a few stories enjoyed repeatedly 
are preferable to many stories. 


It is suggested that the first stories 


of Jesus which the child hears be 


about the man. Nursery children are © 


learning to know and trust adults in 
the person of their parents. The im- 
pression of Jesus which serves them 


. 
. 


a 


best at this age is that of a strong and © 


loving adult. 


In the nursery group, stories are | 
told to two or three children (or even > 
one child) when interest in hearing a 


story is evident. The same story is 
often told several times in the course 
of the session. 

Young children find birds and 
flowers fascinating. They will be in- 
terested in knowing that Jesus en- 
joyed them also. Jesus saw in them 
reminders of God’s love and care and 
enjoyed them for their beauty and 
gracefulness. 

Mother love and care are familiar 


to nursery children. That should be 


the emphasis in stories of the Baby 


Jesus. 

With nursery and kindergarten 
children care is taken to address all 
prayers to God and to avoid songs as 
well as prayers addressed to Jesus. 
Leaders think and speak in terms of 
the historical Jesus. 

Stories leave impressions. But even 
more powerful are the impressions 
made by the adults in the child’s 
world. Through living with persons 
who are Christian in personality and 
character, the little child comes to 
know, before he can name it, the way 
of life Jesus taught, and to recognize 
it as good. 
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Kindergarten 


children 


Kindergarten children continue to 
learn of Jesus through stories. Their 
interest span is lengthening. They 
are able to listen to a real story if it 
is simple in structure and not over 
500 words in length. 

The purpose for telling stories 
about Jesus to children of this age is 
not to entertain or even to give them 
facts about Jesus’ life. It is to nur- 
ture impressions and attitudes which 
serve as a foundation for a growing 
understanding and appreciation of 
him. 

We need to bear in mind that the 
child’s concept of Jesus is just begin- 
ning to take shape. The child is in 
the process of discovering that a man 
called Jesus was very kind, friendly, 
and loving. He loved children and 
had time for them. He went about 
doing good. He showed others how 
God wants them to live. 

Children are quick to sense the 
feelings of teachers and parents to- 
ward Jesus. This is without doubt 
the most powerful factor in shaping 
the child’s response. 

“T guess Jesus is Miss Mary’s 
favorite friend,” remarked Bobby at 
the Sunday dinner table. 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Mother. “Did she say that he is?” 

“No,” replied Bobby. “She didn’t 
say so. But I can tell.” 

A few weeks later Bobby’s mother 
visited a Sunday morning session of 
the five-year-old kindergarten. She 
heard Miss Mary tell a story about 
Jesus. 

“T know what he meant,” she con- 
fided to Bobby’s daddy afterwards. 
“I felt as Bobby does as I listened to 
the story. Miss Mary’s voice was as 
natural as though she were carrying 
on a conversation. She told the story 
simply. But there was warmth and 
sincere enjoyment in the telling. I 
felt that she was talking about a much 
loved friend.” 

The world of the kindergarten child 
is expanding rapidly. A few more 
stories about Jesus will have mean- 
ing for him. These can be added to 
the ones he:already knows and loves. 
The emphasis should be on the help- 
fulness and friendliness of Jesus 
rather than on his miracles. 

Adults have their own interpreta- 
tions of Jesus. These have developed 
through years of experience and are 
the basis upon which they answer the 
questions children ask. But the in- 
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The kindergarten child is discovering that a very kind man called Jesus loved 


p E 


children and had time for them. He showed others how God wants them to live. 


Evelyn Mae Kroehler 


terpretations themselves will not be 
understood by literal minded four- 
and five-year-olds—and those newly 
six. Through a story beautifully told, 
the personality of Jesus will speak to 
the child. If the meaning of the story 
has to be pointed up, it may be an 
indication that the story is not suit- 
able for kindergarten children. 

Friends of children often ask, “At 
what age should a child be helped to 
understand that Jesus was not just 
one of many good men, that he was a 
very special person with a unique 
relationship to God?” 

To older fives who are familiar with 
certain stories of Jesus, the man, we 
can say, “God planned that Jesus 
would tell mothers and fathers and 
children how much God loves them.” 
“God planned that Jesus would show 
people what God wanted them to do.” 
However, until the child’s concept of 
Jesus as a very real, kind, loving per- 
son is somewhat established, it is 
debatable how much farther one can 
go at this level of development. Care 
needs to be taken to avoid mere 
verbalization. 

The Bible tells us little about the 
boyhood of Jesus. How we wish that 
we might lift from its pages many 
such stories for the young child! 
“Might-have-been” stories have a 
contribution to make at this point, 
providing they are based on sound 
imagination and reliable knowledge 
of life in Palestine at that time. In- 
cluded in the church school teaching 
materials of many denominations for 

~this age are a few such stories. Stories 
of his boyhood help the children to 
feel that Jesus was a real person. 

Stories of the crucifixion and res- 


urrection are not included among 
those recommended for kindergarten. 
They must know of Jesus’ life before 
they are confronted with his death. 
His death is significant when a per- 
son is able to relate it to his own life. 
Easter can be a happy time of remem- 
bering Jesus as a kind and loving 
friend who helped others in many 
wonderful ways. It can be a time of 
becoming aware of renewal of life in 
the natural world. Both experiences 
pave the way for broader understand- 
ings of the meaning of Easter, which 
can come later. 

Questions about the crucifixion and 
resurrection will be raised by some 
children. They hear the story from 
playmates, over television or radio, 
and sometimes in adult conversation. 

Sometimes a child does not grasp 
the import of what he hears and it 
is quickly forgotten. Sometimes a 
child is disturbed and comes with 
questions which parents and teachers 
need to be prepared to answer. The 
reaction of the one questioned, and 
his willingness or hesitancy to give 
an answer, are important. It seems 
a wise procedure to receive the ques- 
tion without embarrassment or hesi- 
tancy, and to answer it truthfully, but 
as simply as possible. 

Debbie rushed into the house from 
the yard where she had been playing 
with a group of children from the 
neighborhood. 

“Qh, Mother,” she cried, “did you 
know some men killed Jesus? They 
took nails and nailed him to a big 
cross. Julie said they did!” 

“Yes, Debbie,” answered Mother as 
she drew her little daughter onto her 
lap. “There were people who did not 
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love Jesus. They did not want to do 
the things he taught. They killed 
him as Julie said. But on Easter Day 
his friends knew he was alive always 
and always. They were very happy.” 


Primary 


children 


Younger primary children continue 
to learn of Jesus through stories. If 
the incidents used in the nursery and 
kindergarten have been carefully 
chosen, there are new ones to be 
added now. 

When Gordon, aged seven, returned 
from vacation church school one noon, 
Grandmother Dean was at his home. 

“Did you have a good time at vaca- 
tion school this morning?” she asked. 

A twinkle came into Gordon’s eye 
as he burst forth, “Do you know 
what? We had a story about Jesus I 
never heard before. I thought I knew 
every Jesus-story in the world. But 
I never heard this one. Mrs. Martin 
said of course I hadn’t. It is for 
primary kids.” 

“There may be other new stories 
about Jesus for primary boys and 
girls,” suggested Grandmother. 

“Sure,” boasted Gordon. “I asked 
Mrs. Martin and she said, ‘That’s 
right. I guess little kids wouldn’t 
know what they are about.” 

When Gordon is in the junior de- 
partment, will he discover that still 
other stories have conscientiously 
been saved for those who are nine, 
ten, eleven, or older? 

Pictures, poetry, and songs such as 
“T Like to Think of Jesus,” “Tell Me 
the Stories of Jesus,’ “When Jesus 
Walked This Earth” also have a con- 
tribution to make in helping primary 
children build an enlarged concept of 
him. We continue to avoid songs and 
prayers addressed to Jesus. 

Older primary children are ready 
to fit some of the familiar stories into 
a simple, connected picture. This-will 
be done more in detail during the 
junior years. But now, probably for 
the first time, the child begins to 
think of the baby, boy, and man as 
being the same person. 

In the public school, primary chil- 
dren are being introduced to the so- 
cial sciences. Interesting discoveries 
are being made about shelter, food, 
occupation, the interdependence of 
persons, transportation. The time is 
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Adults whose manner is sincere and 
reassuring because of their own faith, 
will help the child accept the fact that 
though the tragedy was real, the 
story’s ending is a happy one. 


Primary children enjoy learning about 
the home life of Jesus in Nazareth. 
Clark and Clark 


ripe for learning about home and 
community life in Nazareth, where 
Jesus spent his boyhood and grew to 
manhood. 

An understanding of some of the 
customs of Palestine tends to nurture 
a deeper appreciation of Jesus’ life 
and the stories he told. Background 
units in the church school and care- 
fully selected books in the home are 
valuable during these years. Story 
books about Jesus have increased 
value for enjoyment and for reference 
for primary children. 

Certain aspects of the personality 
of Jesus appeal to primary children. 
He was interested in all sorts of peo- 
ple; he had time for those who came 
to him; he helped them to be happier 
and to live more nearly like children 
of God; he helped them to know God’s 
love and care; he loved children and 
liked to be with them; he was a friend 
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to the friendless; he knew God bet 
than anyone else ever has; his frien 
loved him so much that they want 
to write down the things he had said 
and done. 

It is a question as to how raul 
children of this age can grasp of Jesus’ 
unique relationship to God. There 
are those who believe that to third 
graders we can say: “God planned 
that Jesus would be born and grow 
up to help us know in a very special 
way how much God loves us and how 
he wants us to love and help each 
other.” 

The concept of the ever- _presemi 
Christ is too difficult for primary boys 
and girls. If the historical Jesus be- 
comes very real to the child, a foun- 
dation will be laid for later experienc- 
ing the abiding presence of the Christ. 

It is probable that primary children 
have no real comprehension of the 
crucifixion and resurrection narrative. 
Someone has said that it takes years 
of courageous thinking and living to 
enter into the meaning of Easter. _ 

But children hear the stories from 
playmates and over television and 
radio. There are differences of opin- 
ion among those who know and live 
close to the child’s world, as to how! 
the needs of children can best be met 
at this point. All agree that when: 
questions arise they must be an- 
swered truthfully and as fully as the 
child demands. 

At Easter we help primary children 
remember how Jesus lived, loved, and 
taught. With the older boys and girls 
the fact of his death can be com- 
mented upon without placing undue 
emphasis on the suffering. The joy 
of his friends was great when they 
realized that he was alive. It seemed 
to them that he was with them, help-. 
ing them do the things they knew he 
wanted them to do. If parents and 
teachers have captured the joy of the 
first Easter morning and it is reflected 
in their faith, it will come to be 
reflected in the child’s feelings. } 

Some of Jesus’ teachings about hu-- 
man relationships are within the 
understanding of primary children., 
With guidance boys and girls will 
want to do as Jesus taught. “You 
are my friends if you do what I com- 
mand you” (John 15:14). 

Children grow in Christian living 
when they are included in a Christian 
fellowship. Associating with ad: 
who demonstrate Christian faith, lov 
and outgoing concern, children 
opportunities to practice Jesus’ teach: 
ings in their relationships with o 
people. Through this kind of fellow 
ship and experience in Christian 
ing children have a deepening 
of Jesus’ love for them and theirs 


Junior children 


Juniors are ready for a connected 
study of the life of Jesus. For the 
first time they will see the story as a 
whole, including his death and resur- 
rection. The teachings of Jesus will 
be included in the study of his life. 
The isolated stories of incidents to 
which the boys and girls have been 
introduced earlier will now take on 
added significance as they are recalled 
in this connection. 

At this age girls and boys are being 
confronted with the biographies of 
great men of history. Juniors need 
to know about great Christians of his- 
tory, as well as those living today, 
and the contributions they have made 
in carrying forward God’s purposes. 
They need contact with persons who 
are conscientiously living the Chris- 
tian faith and finding success in doing 
so. They can be helped to realize, 
however, that Jesus was unique in his 
greatness. He was sent of God with 
authority to speak for God. Jesus’ 
way of living with his fellow men, his 
standard of values, his primary pur- 
poses in life, showed God’s high pur- 
pose for men. 

Juniors like to find out things for 
themselves. They can use the Bible, 
other reference material and maps to 
do so. With a developing sense of 
geography, history, and the social 
sciences, they are eager fo make new 
discoveries. These discoveries about 
Jesus’ homeland and people help to 
elarify their concept of him and bring 
a greater sense of reality to his life. 

Action and courage in the daily life 
of Jesus impress juniors. They can 
be helped to understand that Jesus 
was able to face suffering and shame 
With courage and faith in the good- 
ness of God. Boys and girls of this 
age are aware of the fact that good 
persons often suffer for their good- 
ness. 15) ; 

Jesus found himself in conflict with 
certain groups of his day. But he did 
not falter in his mission even when it 
meant death on the cross. In the 
cross he has given us the perfect rev- 
elation of God’s love and the perfect 
example of man’s devotion to the 
purposes of God. 

If the historical Jesus has become 
very real to the junior, and his re- 
sponse has been one of love and con- 
fidence, he is ready now for further 
steps in the commitment of his life to 
Christ. Commitment involves not just 
one decision, but a continuing series 
of choices and decisions in the Chris- 


tian way. 
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There is difference of opinion re- 
garding the age at which a person is 
likely to be ready for the formal dec- 
laration of Christian commitment 
involved in church membership. In- 
deed, there are great differences in 
individuals in regard to the time of 
readiness for this step. But it is cer- 
tain that the junior’s decisions about 
his daily living can be made more 
consciously than ever before in ac- 


Junior highs v 


Junior high girls and boys are capa-/ 
ble of organizing their knowledge of| 
Jesus and his teachings and using it 
in connection with experience. They 
need guidance in further thinking of 
the nature and mission of Jesus and 
how his spirit is at work in the world. 
This will help clarify their ideas and 
bring into proper focus his life, teach- 
ings, death, and resurrection. But 
this forward step is dependent upon 
the teaching of earlier years. 

What do we want junior high boys 
and girls to come to know and feel 
about Jesus? Dr. Mary Alice Jones 
has stated it clearly and concisely in 
the following:* 

“Through all the years since man 
came first to be, God has been loving 
his children and seeking to show them 
his good plan. But human beings 
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Junior highs can begin to understand the meaning of the cross when they learn 


cordance with a desire to follow Jesus. 
His commitment to Christ can bring 
deepening personal convictions which 
are expressed in his attitudes, and in 
his response to people and events. 
His parents and leaders should make 
possible many opportunities for Chris- 
tian decisions. He needs continuing 
guidance in discovering the will of 
God for his own life as he grows in 
Christian discipleship. 


have not learned easily . . . and so 
God chose another way. He sent into 
the world a special person, one whom 
other persons could see and hear and 
touch and talk with face to face. The 
name of this person was Jesus.... 


“But though Jesus was a person 
like other persons, he was different 
too. ... He understood God’s plan and 
followed it always. He knew that 
God loved him; he knew that only 
God’s plan would make it possible for 
people to be good and happy. Never 
did he let any wish to have his own 
way keep him from doing what God 
wanted him to do. Never did he let 


(Continued on page 47) 


1Quoted from Membership Manual of the 
Methodist Church for Boys and Girls, by 
Mary Alice Jones, by permission of The 
Methodist Publishing House. 


that, as Jesus suffered at the hands of sinful men, God himself suffered. 


George A. Hammond 
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When we 
celebrated 


the 


Passover 


by Bernice DALRYMPLE 


Wife of the Rev. Homer E. Dalrymple, 


minister of the Burlingame Congregational Church, 


Vex the boys and girls of our 


Junior Church began preparations 
for conducting a Passover Feast as 
part of their own church service, 
there was serious shaking of heads. 
Some adults wondered, “Why?” The 
experience became an _ educational 
venture for the interested adults as 
well as for the children. 

We came to a new appreciation of 
Jesus’ background. He was a Jew 
and as a Jew observed the religious 
festivals of that religion. When he 
and his disciples went to Jerusalem 
on that Palm Sunday long ago it was 
to join with the many other wor- 
shipers in observing the Passover— 
which they did as a closely knit 
“family” group in the upper room on 
Thursday night. Some of the customs 
of the Passover are carried over in 
the service Christians call “com- 
munion”: The use of unleavened 


ee 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


wafers is customary in many Prot- 
estant churches and in the Catholic 
Church. This is a carry-over from 
the Jewish use of matzos. It is a 
reminder of the occasion when the 
Children of Israel~ hurried from 
Egypt. There was no time for baking 
bread, so they were compelled to eat 
only unleavened bread. The cere- 
monial drinking of the “fruit of the 
vine” at the Seder also is carried over 
in the communion service by the 
drinking of the wine. But Jesus added 
new meaning to these symbols. For 
when he performed the traditional 
ritual he said, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” 

After studying this background, the 
boys and girls began preparations for 
the service. A visit to a local Rabbi 
gave us the essential facts that we 
needed for the order and the words of 
the service. In looking over the ma- 
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At the head table were placed symbols 


of the feast. A large chair with a 


cushion stood for leisure and freedom. | 


DeWayne Dalrymple 


terial it was felt that our own service } 
would be most meaningful if first we 
could experience it in a proper setting - 
Arrangements were | 
made to have the Prudential Commit- } 


—a synagogue. 


tee (the officers) of the Junior 


Church participate as guests at the | 
Children’s Seder Service of the Jew- | 
We also showed our} 
“When Jesus’) 
Kept the Passover Feast” (S.V.E. in | 
This gave them the story of 

Jesus’ visit to the Temple in Jeru-} 
salem at the age of twelve and showed |} 
some of the essential customs of the } 
Passover ritual, including the ak | 


ish Temple. 
children the filmstrip, 


color). 


Questions.” 
The Junior Church held its Passi 


over_(or Seder) service the following { 
Sunday. The tables were set with: 
white covering, flowers, and candles, | 
At the head table, where the minister | 
sat, there were two special cups for | 
wine, one for the minister and the } 


other the “Elijah Cup,” symbol of the 


Jewish people’s hope in a future} 
world of love and kindness among | 


men. 


On a special plate were placed three | 
matzos, covered with an embroidered } 


wrapper. On a platter were the sym- 
bols of the feast, to be lifted up at the 


appropriate time in the service: a 


roasted lamb bone, a roasted egg, a 


horseradish root, a bowl of haroses | 
(chopped apple, nuts, cinnamon and 
wine), a sprig of parsley, and a dish’ 


of salt water. 


A large chair with a cushion was 
placed at the head of the table for the | 
minister, who leaned comfortably in |} 


it, symbolizing freedom. When the 


Children of Israel were slaves in) 
Egypt they had no time for leisurely : 
repasts, but after they became free 
men they could eat their meals in 


comfort and ease. 
At each child’s place, seated around 


the table, were placed a small glass, 
of “wine” (grape juice); a plate con- 


taining a piece of matzah, a hard- 
boiled egg, a sprig of parsley; a small 


nut cup with a bit of ground horse-— 


radish; and a large paper cup with 
the haroses, a radish, and a macaroon. 
A dish of salt water was placed be- 
tween each three or four children. 
Each child also had a copy of the 


Haggadah, the service for the Pass- 


over Seder.’ 


*A Passover Haggadah for the church 


school is available through the Anti- 
mation ae 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 15ce. 
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The service began with the Light- 
ing of the Festival Lights by one of 
the mothers, who spoke the tradi- 
tional “blessing”: “Praised art Thou, 
O Lord our God, king of the world, 
who has made us holy by obedience 
to Thee and has commanded us to 
light the festival lights. Praised art 
Thou, O Lord our God, king of the 
world, who has given us life and cared 
for us and through whose goodness 
we enjoy this Holy-day. Be with us 
in our home, O God, and bless us all 
together with Thy light and peace. 
Amen.” 

A father then read the Kiddush 
blessing: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast chosen us among all peoples and 
sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments. In love hast Thou given us, 
G Lord our God, solemn days of joy 
and festive seasons of gladness, even 
this day of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, a holy convocation unto us, 
a memorial of the departure from 
Egypt. Thou hast chosen us for Thy 
service and hast made us sharers in 
the blessings of Thy holy festivals. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, 
who has preserved us and sustained 
us and brought us to this season.” 

Reciting the blessing over wine, 
“Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, 
ruler of the world who has made the 
fruit of the vine,” all the children 
took their first small sip. 

Then parsley was distributed to 
all the celebrants. Each person dipped 
his sprig of parsley in the salt water 
nearest him and held it while the 
minister explained, “This parsley is 
a sign of Spring. We remember that 
this festival of freedom comes in the 
Spring of the year when all that is 
young and alive seeks the freedom 
of life. The salt water symbolizes 
the tears of sorrow, but we know that 
faith and hope spring fresh again 
and again in the heart of man.” We 
all read together, “Praised art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse, Creator of the fruit of the 
earth,” and the parsley was eaten. 

The minister conducting the serv- 
ice set aside a piece of matzah called 
the Aphikomen, which means “des- 
sert.” This is one of the three matzos 
on the special plate. The minister 
took the middle matzah and broke it 
in half. One half he hid somewhere 
in the room and a search was made 
for it at the close of the service; the 
other half he wrapped and left on the 
table. It was explained that the serv- 
ice cannot be concluded without eat- 
ing the Aphikomen, and the child 
who returns it to the father is re- 
warded with a precious gift. 

An important part of the service 
was the asking of the questions by 
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one of the youngest children. He 
recited: “Why is this night different 
from all other nights? On all other 
nights we eat plain bread. Why, on 
this night, do we eat only Matzah?” 
“On all other nights we eat all kinds 
of vegetables. Why, on this night, 
do we eat bitter horseradish?” “On 
all other nights we do not dip parsley 
in salt water or eat horseradish to- 
gether with haroses. Why on this 
night do we do both of these things?” 
“On all other nights we do not eat as 
at a feast. But on this night we eat 
as at a feast—reclining. Oh, why is 
this night so different from all other 
nights?” 

The answers to these questions 
were given by several of the chil- 
dren, who told the story of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob to Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam and their struggles with the 
cruel Pharoah. Finally, the exciting 
tale of the miraculous deliverance 
of the Hebrew slaves and their 
journey to the Promised Land com- 
pleted the historic background for the 
Passover Feast. 

The entire group sang, in Hebrew, 
Dayenu, a traditional song of thanks. 
Its literal meaning is “It would have 
been enough,” and the song recounts 
the many good things performed by 
God for the Hebrews. The melody is 
most delightful and all the children 
enjoyed singing it. 


Then the Passover symbols were 


Passover is a family holiday, celebrated with a Seder, which is both a meal and 


explained. As a different child asked 
the questions, the minister an- 
for all to see. “What is the meaning of 
the roasted lamb bone?” It recalls 
the sacrifice that was offered in the 
Temple in the Passover season. “What 
is the meaning of the matzah?” It is 
the unleavened bread eaten by the 
Hebrews as they left Egypt in great 
haste. “What is the 
moror?” It is the bitter herb and re- 
calls the bitterness of slavery. Re- 
member slavery is bitter, and now 
that you are free you must help all 
men achieve freedom. 

Each person was then asked to break 
a small piece of matzah from the larg 
piece on his plate. This was held 
aloft as all read together, “Praised 
art Thou, O Lord our God, ruler of 
the World, who bringest forth bread 
from the earth. Praised art Thou, O 
Lord our God, ruler of the world, 
who has made us holy in obedience to 
Thee, and has commanded us to eat 
unleavened bread.” We ate the matzah 
and enjoyed its unusual flavor. 

The bitter herbs we tasted brought 
tears to the eyes of some, | ] 


meaning of 


@ 


sweet haroses was consumed in large 
quantity. The haroses looks like the 


a worship service, consisting of a given order of prayers, songs and blessings. 


faurice Seymour in “Your Neitghber Celebrates” 
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mortar which the Children of Israel 
used in building Pharoah’s monu- 
ments and cities. The minister ex- 
plained that it is something sweet 
into which we may dip the bitter 
herbs to make them less unpleasant, 
just as faith sweetens the bitterness 
of life and hope renews our spirit. 

By this time, we were very hungry 
and the word was given that mealtime 
had come. The hard-boiled egg and 
macaroon—a_ traditional unleavened 
sweet for dessert—were eaten and and 
the rest of the grape juice consumed. 

The service ended with the recita- 
tion of the benediction: “The festive 
service is completed. With songs of 
praise, we have lifted up the cup 


Accent 


symbolizing the divine promises of 
salvation, and have called upon the 
name of God . . . May He who broke 
Pharaoh’s yoke forever shatter all 
fetters of oppression, and hasten the 
day when swords shall, at last, be 
broken and wars ended. Soon may He 
cause the glad tidings of redemption 
to be heard in all lands, so that man- 
kind—freed from violence and from 
wrong, and united in an eternal 
covenant of brotherhood—may cele- 
brate the universal Passover in the 
name of our God of Freedom. May 
God cause the light of His countenance 
to shine upon all men, and dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and of preju- 
dice. May He be gracious unto us. 


on quality 


by Mary CALHOUN 


Department of Christian Education of Children, 


Division of the Local Church, 


The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


\ Vie MAKES A good vacation 


church school? One church re- 
ports the largest attendance it 
has ever had. Another says the 


attendance was lower than usual, but 
the quality was the best in its history 
of vacation schools. Another indicates 
that the school was lengthened from 
one to two weeks and the plan is to 
have three weeks the next year. 

Longer schools provide more time 
for Christian teaching. The larger 
the attendance the more boys and 
girls there are involved in the expe- 
riences of the school. But these are 
not the only criteria of success. The 
most important is what is happening 
in the lives of those pupils and their 
teachers. 

Is the vacation school just “some- 
thing to do” in summer? Or is it 
something boys and girls look for- 
ward to from year to year, anticipat- 
ing interesting, meaningful activities? 
What makes the difference? Why is 
it that the vacation school seems a 
drudgery to one group of leaders, 
whereas another group comes to the 
end of the school exuberant and ready 
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to plan for another year? How would 
each of these groups of leaders feel 
about the value of the vacation 
school? 

What makes a good vacation church 
school? Here, as in every other 
phase of the church’s program of 
Christian education, the value and 
effectiveness of the school depend on 
the quality of learning experiences. 
The success of the school must not be 
judged simply in terms of time or the 
number of pupils enrolled, important 
as these are. 

One area leader requested each 
church to include on the vacation 
school report comments on “anything 
special that happened in your school 
this year,” stating that she wanted to 
tabulate the “increase in attendance 
and accomplishments” over the pre- 
vious year. Statistical records of 
enrollment are much easier to keep 
than records of achievements; but the 
school has not been adequately evalu- 
ated until its leaders consider results 
in terms of the Christian growth of 
their pupils. 

The vacation school offers one of 


Amen. May God lift up His coun 
nance upon our country and render} 
it a true home of liberty and a bul 
of justice. And may he grant peace} 
unto us and unto all mankind. Amen.) 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God,} 
King of the Universe, Creator of the| 
fruit of the vine. Amen.” 4 

As we left the Passover table we} 
felt a new kinship with our Jewish | 
friends. We felt we had relived some} 
of the familiar Old Testament stories, | 
But most of all, as Christians, bt 


partaken of this same feast mani 
times, and who on that last week of) 
his life had added new meaning to 
this ancient ritual. ' 


| 


the cree blocks of time the church 
has for Christian education, but it, 
does not necessarily serve the purpose 
for which it is included in the church 
program. No church should assume) 
that the pupils have had worth-while: 
experiences just because they were 
at the church. 

Persons evaluating the success of a 
vacation school should consider the 
general purposes of all Christian edu-. 
cation. Does the vacation school help 
the boys and girls to grow in Chris- 
tian living and working together? 
Does it help them to know more about 
the church and to have a feeling of 
responsibility in the church? Does it 
increase their appreciation of and 
responsiveness to God and Jesus? 
Does it help them to grow in knowl- 
edge and use of the Bible? 

Each year church leaders should 
review the specific purposes of the 
course used with each class. Are there 
evidences that pupils achieved new in- 
sights or better attitudes in the area 
of this specific study? 

Such growth in relationships and 
understandings take place in well- 
planned schools. Vacation schools 
planned carelessly—“too little too 
late’”—are almost sure to seem a bur- 
den to the leaders and dull to the 
boys and girls. 

On one vacation school report was 
the comment, “For some reason the 
literature was not ordered. We had 
to borrow at the last minute from a 
nearby church.” 

On another was the statement, “We 
didn’t use the recommended courses 
because we are all too busy to take 
the time required for planning and 
preparation for teaching these units.” 

“We will begin planning earlier 
next year,” said another leader. “We 


| 
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couldn’t carry out some of our plans 
this year because there wasn’t time 
left to secure the necessary mate- 
rials.” 

The leaders in these churches had 
not given careful thought to the pur- 
pose of the vacation school. Leaders 
eannot share vital experiences with 
boys and girls if they have carelessly 
selected “the easiest materials” rather 
than those which give adequate help 
to teachers in guiding the religious 
growth of their pupils. They have 
overlooked the danger that, in using 
non-recommended materials, they 
may be teaching religious concepts 
contrary to those being taught in their 
own Sunday church school. 

From another church came the re- 
port, “At the end of the school the 
parents were wishing it lasted longer. 
They indicated that they felt their 
children were drawn closer to God.” 

One denominational leader received 
a number of reports indicating that 
classes were held for young people 
and adults, as well as children and 
junior highs. “In fact,” said one, 
“members of our adult group were 
even more enthusiastic than members 
of the younger classes.” 

Evaluation of a vacation school in- 
volves more than making a record 
of attendance, or even recognizing 
whether it was a “good” or “mediocre” 
school. It includes consideration of 
why interest was good and why the 
desired outcomes were achieved, or 
why not. 

Workers in many churches are giv- 
ing serious thought to the concepts 
they are trying to teach and the ex- 
periences they are providing for their 
pupils. They are including in their 
evaluations the reasons for the success 
of their schools. 

According to one report, “The Sun- 
day church school teachers were able 
to work with their Sunday classes in 
the vacation school.” 

Said one leader, “We had group 
planning before the school started, 
and made tentative outlines for each 
class.” 


Early planning is important. The 
evaluation of the school one year 
should lead immediately to planning 
toward a better school next year. 


Each church should make its own 
list of steps toward a more effective 
vacation school. The following should 
be included: 


1. Decide first of all whether this is 
to be a cooperative school, carried on 
together by several churches, or a 
single-church school. 

2. If it is the former, get the rep- 
resentatives of all the cooperating 
churches together at once. If the 
latter, get the local church committee 
together for planning. 
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Is vacation school just “something to do,” or do the boys and girls look for- 
ward to it from year to year, anticipating interesting, meaningful activities? 
DuPuy from Monkmeyer 


3. Select leaders early enough for 
thorough preparation. 

4. Choose curriculum materials 
from those recommended by the de- 
nomination or council of churches 
early enough for leaders to use these 
guides in their advance planning. 
(The advantage of using vacation 
church school texts as recommended 
in the interdenominational cycle of 
yearly themes is that the most help 
can then be gained from cooperative 
VCS institutes. Information about 
these can be had from denominations 
and councils of churches.) 

5. Determine dates and hours for 
the school according to the time of 
summer and time of day which are 
best for the pupils and leaders. 

6. Arrange for the workers to at- 
tend area or local vacation school 
workshops or institutes. 

7. Schedule preliminary workers’ 
meetings to plan for each group in the 
school. 

8. Secure the necessary equipment 


and work materials before the school 
begins. 

9. Include in the daily schedule of 
the school a time for teacher evalua- 
tion and planning. 

10. Provide a budget to cover all 
costs (textbooks, work materials, 
equipment, and special items). 

11. Plan attractive, appropriate 
publicity. 

12. Set a time at the end of the 
school for evaluation and for making 
recommendations for the following 
year. 

13. Base all of the planning on the 
purpose of helping boys and girls to 
grow in Christian living. 

The future of vacation church 
schools everywhere depends on the 
quality of the ‘school in each church 
that includes one in its program. It 
depends on the willingness of admin- 
istrative leaders and other lay work- 
ers to give the time and effort neces- 
sary to continue having “the best 
school ever.” 


SPUTNICKS AND GOD AT COLLEGE 


The technological race for military supremacy is emphasizing scien- 
tific training for college and university students. To help local churches 
prepare their children and youth for such experiences when God seems 
ignored or denied, the Journal is planning a special issue. “Church and 
College.” Reserve copies for parents, church school teachers and public 
educators by using coupon on page 41. 
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Exceptional persons 


need the church, too 


by Virgil E. FOSTER 


Editor of the International Journal of Religious Education. 


N. one is harder to find, or duller 
when he is found, than the “average 
man.” Most persons are “exceptional” 
in that they digress from the “aver- 
age” or “norm,” have unique prob- 
lems as individuals, and fail at some 
points to fit into the blur of normalcy 
that everyone expects everyone but 


himself to fit. It is when a person’s 


“exceptionality” causes him to break 
aggressively with the social patterns 
or makes it difficult for him to con- 
form to them that he becomes the ob- 
ject of concern as an “exceptional 
person.” His need for special attention 
may result from unusual mental gifts; 
from frustration bringing on emo- 
tional disturbance and rebellion; or 
from a physical or mental impair- 
ment. Whatever the condition, such 
an individual must be understood and 
appreciated first of all as a person if 
he is to be understood as one who 
needs special attention to his ex- 
ceptional needs. 

Centuries ago handicapped persons 
were rejected and put to death. Later 
there was a time when they were made 
sport of. Slowly through the years, 
their worth as persons has:come to be 
appreciated. The right of persons who 
have handicaps or exceptional gifts to 
fill a respected and valued role in 
society without being a problem is at 
last coming to be recognized. Increas- 
ingly they are being given education 
or special training, vocational oppor- 
tunity, and a place of recognition in 
the community. 

The Christian church has helped to 
bring about this change in attitude, 
through its emphasis on the worth of 
persons. Yet, the church is still failing 
at many points in its program to act 
in accord with its own historic con- 
science in the matter. 

There is a growing restlessness 
about this failure; and a consultation 
on the church’s responsibility to ex- 
ceptional persons was held on October 
4 and 5, 1957. The consultation was 
called by the National Council of 
Churches and was attended by about 
fifty representatives of denominational 
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departments of Christian education, 
councils of churches, and agencies 
working with exceptional persons. 

It was recognized that the need for. 
a better ministry to exceptional per- 
sons is universal. Nearly every church 
and community include persons who 
have weak hearts or are hard of hear- 
ing, blind, or crippled, and others who 
are mentally retarded. 

It was felt, especially by representa- 
tives of the agencies, that churches 
are doing more than is usually rec- 
ognized in serving exceptional per- 
sons, and that a better reporting of 
these efforts, in itself, would be of 
great value. Yet, there are many ways 
in which churches could make a more 
effective adaptation of their activities 
to special needs. 

It became increasingly clear at the 
consultation that neither the churches 
nor the specialized agencies alone can 
serve exceptional persons adequately. 
The work of each is incomplete with- 
out that of the other. It was hoped that 
the consultation could be a step in the 
direction of much closer cooperation. 

In presentations and discussions in 
the plenary sessions and in the work 
groups, attention was given first to 
understanding the needs to be met, 
then to preparing recommendations 
for members of the consultation and 
all who share their concern. 


Principles to remember 


The insights shared concerning ex- 
ceptional persons may be summarized 
in six principles which were lifted up. 

1. Exceptional persons are more 
like than unlike other persons. Their 
personal needs are essentially the 
same as those of all other persons 
except that in many cases these needs 
have become increased through so- 
ciety’s failure to meet them or 
through physical or mental impair- 
ment of the individual. Exceptional 
persons need to love and be loved, to 
have acceptance and respect from 
their fellows, to have education suited 
to their needs, to have opportunity to 


use their talents to fullest possi 
capacity in the interest of themsel 
and of others, to have opportunity f 
spiritual development, and to be iden- 
tified with a church. These and o 
needs they have in common with al 
persons. 
2. The psychological handicaps im- 
posed upon exceptional persons are 
often more serious than the physical 
or mental impairments. The barriers 
to communication and _ fellowship 
raised by those who fail to understand 
and accept them bring to exceptional 
persons a sense of frustration which 
in itself is damaging and which may 
aggravate the basic impairment. 


3. Physically and mentally im- 
paired persons have capacities for 
useful living far beyond what 
usually understood. Many of them 
with proper training and education 
can fill significant occupational, social 
and religious roles. a 


-4Though the basic needs of ex- 
ceptional persons are the same as 
those of all persons, the meeting of 
their needs is usually more difficult 
and calls for special effort on the part 
of churches, schools, and other agen- 
cies. Though one of the greatest needs 
is for the respect and acceptance of 
everyone, special training and skill 
are called for in those who work with 
exceptional persons in Christian edu- 
cation, as well as in secular education. 

5. When abnormal behavior devel- 
ops on the part of an exceptional per- 
son it is to be understood not as an 
inevitable factor of the handicap but 
as a way of life being worked out in 
the struggle for normal satisfactions. 
It is likely to be a response to the 
psychological barriers confronting the 
person, fully as much as a response 
to his basic handicap. 

6. One of the embarrassing barriers 
with which many churches confront 
physically handicapped persons is the 
inaccessibility of their buildings. Long 
flights of steps in front and stairs 
within prevent many persons not 
ordinarily thought of as exceptional 
(those with weak hearts, for instance) 
from participation in church activities. 
This is being overcome in many new 
buildings, but many churches with 
older buildings have not yet made the 
necessary adaptations to handicapped 
persons. 


Recommendations to the churches 


The consultation of last October 
opened with plenary sessions at which 
the programs carried on by agencies 
working with exceptional persons 
were interpreted. Then the delegates 
divided into several groups for in- 
tensive work in specified areas of the 
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church’s work with exceptional per- 
sons. The results of this intensive 
work were shared with all and dis- 
cussed in further plenary sessions. 
From these discussions certain recom- 
mendations were lifted for special em- 
phasis. Important among them were 
the following: 

1. It is important that a church 
establish communication with the 
families in its community that have 
members with physical or mental 
handicaps. Often such a family has a 
sense of embarrassment, fears that 
the handicapped member will be sub- 
jected to ridicule if he attempts to 
participate in church activities, and 
is uninformed as to how to secure 
the special help needed. Parents may 
even fear that their child’s handicap 
is punishment for some sin they may 
have committed. A church can often 
be of great service to a family by ex- 
tending understanding friendship and 
assistance. 

2. In extending this friendly coun- 
seling it is important that church lead- 
ers have a clear understanding of 
what are the responsibilities of society 
to exceptional persons. Families are 
sometimes unaware of the services 
they have every right to expect from 
the community or state. An informed 
church can help families avail them- 
selves of these services. 

3. It is suggested that churches 
consider as one of their most impor- 
tant responsibilities that of public 
interpretation. Great progress has 
been made in the understanding and 
serving of exceptional persons. Yet 
there is a constant need for interpre- 
tation that will help people achieve 
an understanding of the handicapped 
as real persons, with more normal 
than abnormal characteristics, and 
needing acceptance and respect as 
persons most of. all. It is important, 
also, that the public be informed as 
to its responsibilities toward excep- 
tional persons. Churches are in a 
unique position to do the interpreting. 

4. Whenever possible it is recom- 
mended that exceptional persons be 
assimilated into regular groups in 
the church. Adaptations of program 
need to be made when an attempt to 
participate without these special pro- 
visions would bring threat of failure 
or embarrassment. Except for these 
necessary adaptations, exceptional 
persons should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate normally. 

5. It must be recognized that in 
individual cases an exceptional person 
is not ready for assimilation. An at- 
tempt ‘to participate in an active 
group life would be dangerous or 
would expose the person to inevitable 
failure and embarrassment. Yet, in 
a protected environment the person 
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may develop rapidly. For these per- 
sons, it is recommended that a church, 
or churches working in cooperation, 
provide the special groups needed, so 
that spiritual and social opportunities 
may be available to all. 

6. Churches are urged to take ad- 
vantage of the consultation services 
available from state and private agen- 
cies working with exceptional persons. 
These services are much more readily 
available than is commonly under- 
stood. In many instances it is unwise 
for a church to attempt to minister 
to an exceptional person or his family 
without the consultation of the spe- 
cialist. Often the person is already 
known to the agency and counsel is 
immediately available. 

7. It is strongly recommended that 
churches make serious study of their 
buildings and equipment to discover 
what special provisions need to be 
made so that handicapped persons 
will not face physical barriers to par- 
ticipation.* 

8. It is recommended that excep- 
tional persons be assimilated in regu- 
lar church camps whenever possible, 
but also that churches be sure that 


_their camps conform to the highest 


‘Literature on this subject is available 
from the National Society for cupered 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


standards of health and _= safety. 
Churches are urged not to develop 
special camps for exceptional persons, 
but to leave that responsibility upon 
the agencies which specialize in serv- 
ices to those persons. 

9. It is reeommended that churches 
take seriously the training of leaders 
for work with exceptional persons. 
There are two facets of this need. 
Inasmuch as basic human needs are 
the same with all persons, and most 
persons are exceptional to some de- 
gree, all leaders should be given more 
thorough training in the understand- 
ing of persons and their needs. There 
is also need for leaders trained for 
special responsibilities with excep- 
tional persons, to work with them 
either within regular groups or in 
special groups. 

10. It is suggested that many more 
consultations such as this one be held, 
nationally, in areas, and locally. Spe- 
cialists are available to most com- 
munities from agencies located within 
a short distance, who could meet with 
church leaders to plan for more effec- 
tive service to exceptional persons. 
In local communities these consul- 
tations might be either short in length 
and frequent, or for two or three days. 
In larger areas the longer consulta- 
tions would be advisable. 

11. Exceptional persons need a sense 
of being a part of a church, even if 
they are unable to participate in its 
regular activities. The church’s re- 
sponsibility goes beyond “service to” 
exceptional persons. Relationships 
should be made possible in which the 
individual can be a vital part of the 
church and its fellowship, however 
complete or limited may be his phys- 
ical participation. Through private 
or family devotions, study, pastoral 
calls, and in many cases actual church 
work that can be done at home, many 
handicapped persons have had mean- 
ingful identification with a church. 

12. It is strongly recommended that 
the needs of exceptional persons be 
faced by churches working together 
and working in cooperation with the 
specialized agencies. When special 
groups are needed it is often best for 
one church to serve the whole com- 
munity with one type of group, while 
some other church does the same with 
another type of group. Public inter- 
pretation should be planned coopera- 
tively. Relationships with agencies 
need to be established by the churches 
together. Leadership training is best 
approached cooperatively. Vocational 
counseling and service can usually be 
provided best through a pooling of 
effort. These and many other con- 
cerns call for the combined effort of 
churches and agencies working in 
close cooperation. 
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inging 
to the 


olory 
of God 


by Wesley H. HAGER 
and Robert McGILL 


Minister and Minister of Music, 
Grace Methodist Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


When the General Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches met in 
St. Louis, December I-6, 1957, a public 
meeting was sponsored by the Division 
of Christian Education. At this session, 
held on December 3 in the Kiel Audi- 
torium, the adult choir of the Grace 
Methodist Church sang special music 
and led the congregation in hymns. 
The musical program of this church was 
found to be so outstanding that the 
ministers were asked to describe it 
for the Journal. 
Mr. McGill has prepared mimeo- 
graphed charts outlining the activities 
of the various choirs and will be glad 
to send a copy of these to anyone 
interested. Grace Church is at Skinker 
and Waterman, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 
THE EDITORS 


Graces METHODIST CHURCH 
in St. Louis has long looked upon tts 
musical program as one of its major 
ministries to the metropolitan com- 
munity. Also, the entire program of 
choral instruction, leadership, and 
singing is looked upon as one of the 
church’s major channels for Christian 
education. } 
Although a full-time=Minister of 
Music directs the program, it is very 
closely related to the educational pro- 
gram of the church, and the Ministers 
of Music and of Education work 
closely together. Both are members of 
a staff that includes two. other min- 
isters and three secretaries, all of 
whom relate the departments for 
which they carry particular re- 
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Since the junior choir sings once a month at the church service, the members 
must understand the responses, prayers, readings and hymns used in the service. 


Hays from Monkmevyer 


sponsibility to the total program. The 
major task of the church motivates 
all that is done—namely, using every 
resource to proclaim the Christian 
gospel, so that the living Christ is 
made known and people of all ages 
are led to make a total commitment 
to Christian discipleship. 

Mr. Robert McGill was brought to 
the musical leadership of the church 
in 1953. He is a graduate of the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music and 
has his Master’s degree in Sacred 
Music from the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Beginning 
with the very youngest children, Mr. 
McGill has developed a program 
whereby the choir members are not 
only taught the basic fundamentals of 
music but the relationship of music 
to worship and its place in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The Minister of Music advises the 
church school leaders of songs and 
hymn books which are worthy of use. 
He is available for consultation on 
other musical matters throughout the 
church, counselling often with pro- 
gram committees, brides and grooms, 
and even community and denomina- 
tional groups. 

There are two adult choirs, one for 
each of the two identical services on 
Sunday morning. The Youth Choir, 


the Junior Choir, and the Children’s 
Choir are also participants in the 
services of worship on several oc- 
casions during the church year. Dur- 
ing the summer weeks a College 
Choir, composed of young people 
home from school, sings the regular 
services. 


The adult choirs 


Worship is central. The Sunday 
morning service in the sanctuary is 
looked upon as the diamond pivot on 
which the whole varied program of 
the church revolves. The music is 
never for “entertainment,” nor are 
the children’s groups ever used simply 
that they might be seen. Processions, 
the anthems, hymns, and responses 
for ali groups are carefully selected 
by the Minister of Music and are al- 
ways worked out in terms of the Old 
and New Testament lessons for the 
day. There is a close tie between the 
ministers of the church as- they work 
together in planning the program of 
public worship many months in ad- 
vance, usually for the entire church 
year. The Minister of Preaching 
makes his sermon subjects and Scrip- 
ture lessons available a year in ad- 
vance, thus enabling the Minister of 
Music to plan appropriate music. The 
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i] 
church year and special events, too, 
are borne in mind when selecting the 
music. 

‘Special events for the adult choirs 
‘include the music for the festival 
seasons of the church year, the an- 
nual candle-light service of Christ- 
mas carols, and such works as 
Brahms’ Requiem, accompanied by 
orchestra and organ, The Requiem of 
Faure, The Messiah of Handel, and 
DuBois’ Seven Last Words. Pinned 
for the current season is the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, and for 
the future such works as Honneger’s 
King David, Bruckner’s Te Deum, 
and The Magnificat of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. 

One very simple example of the way 
‘in which even the congregation is 
included in the educational aspect of 
the musical program is the use of a 
“Hymn of the Month” in the services 
for several weeks running. With this 
plan a number of the great but little- 
known and unfamiliar hymns of the 
Church have been learned, and people 
have grown to love hen. 


‘The youth choir 


The program of the Youth Choir 
is closely related to the youth depart- 
ment of the church. Choir rehearsal 
is a part of the regular Sunday 
evening youth activity and precedes 
the fellowship supper. This choir ac- 
tually replaces the Adult Choir on 
oceasion and sings the entire Sunday 
service. In addition, this group is the 
nucleus of an annual young people’s 
program of entertainment for the en- 
tire church and which is usually re- 
ferred to as the “Youth Follies.” 

This group spends one week-end 
away from home visiting another 
Missouri church. As the guests of 
another youth group they not only 
enjoy the exchange of fellowship but 
also share ideas which benefit both 
groups. They sing in a vesper service 
at the other church on that Sunday 
afternoon. On another week-end our 
group serves as host for the group 
that was visited. We believe that with 
the proper planning and supervision 
these visits away from home can be 
enriching experiences. 


The choirs for children 


Much of the educational value that 
lies in the choir program is found 
in the rehearsal periods. 

The first- and second-graders and 
the third-grade children meet at the 
same time but in different rooms, 
in what we call the Children’s Choir 
Classes. The emphasis with this age 
; group is not upon singing for public 
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worship but rather upon awakening 
in the children an awareness of the 
beauties around them and gradually 
to guide them into the fundamentals 
of music. 

The rehearsal period for the first- 
and second-grade children is spent 
in folk dancing, talking about the 
family of notes, and playing games 
built around them. Rhythm games are 
used and the children have fun with 
a rhythm band. The discussion of 
the song to be sung in church, which 
is often one used in the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school, helps 
to give the children some understand- 
ing of what they are singing and why. 

The third-grade group follows a 
definite course of study. They meet 
the church staff, learn the chorister’s 
prayer, and meet with the younger 
children long enough to prepare the 
song that is used in the service of 
worship in the sanctuary. These chil- 
dren participate in the morning serv- 
ice of church worship no more than 
five times a year and then only at the 
second service, so that their Sunday 


school class period is not interrupted 
the first hour. 


Over the year’s period of training 
in the choir classes, these third- 
grade children learn how to read 
music. They become familiar with 
the great staff of eleven lines, the 
clefs, simple time signatures, sharps, 
and flats, and note values from the 
whole to the sixteenth,—these values 
being clapped and sung for emphasis. 
Eventually notes of the scale can be 
sung by many of the children with- 
out the usual “do-re-mi” procedure. 
They are taught how to listen to 
music, to sing short answers to short 
musical questions, to recognize pitch 
relationships on the piano, and to 
understand major and minor chords. 

The children are guided through 
their church building and taught to 
recognize the many Christian symbols. 
They are taken into the organ 
chambers to see the pipes and then 
given the opportunity to sit at the 
console and watch the organist play. 
A most important experience for them 
is sitting in the church service the 
last time the Junior Choir sings in 
the spring so that they will know 
the group in which they will be sing- 
ing next year and what is to be ex- 
pected of them. 

These Children’s Choir Classes are 
dependent upon the help of choir 
mothers and assistant directors who 
work under the supervision of the 
Minister of Music. The lesson plan 
is used as the point of departure from 


~ which inspiring and creative leader- 


ship guides the children into the joy 
of participation and the experience of 
worship. 


The junior choir 


The Junior Choir children are 
ready for a more extensive program. 
Musically this group continues the 
study of note-reading and learns to 
understand the meaning of the mark- 
ings on a page of music. During the 
year they will write a prayer and 
set it to music. Since this choir sings 
at least once a month in the service 
of worship and stays throughout the 
entire worship hour, it is important 
that these young choristers under- 
stand all the parts of the service so 
that they can participate intelligently. 
Time is given for a study of the 
doxologies, the responsive readings, 
the prayers, Scriptures, and the 
hymns. 

These children are taught more of 
an appreciation of the pipe organ 
as the greatest of all the instruments. 
They are shown a film on the making 
of the organ, and, in an elementary 
way, research is done by the chil- 
dren themselves on our fifty-one-rank 
Moller instrument. They are taken 
into the chambers where the different 
sets of pipes, from the tiniest flutes 
no larger than a pencil to the great 
thirty-two-foot bourdons, are pointed 
out to them. They are then given the 
privilege, individually, of sitting at 
the console and playing. 

Various projects throughout the 
year keep the interest at a high level. 
The church year and its colors, the 
hymn book, and the church windows 
are studied. The life story of com- 
posers whose work is sung by the 
adult choirs is studied. A discussion 
concerning college choirs leads to an 
expectant enthusiasm for the visits 
of different college choirs to our 
church, (This year brings the Oberlin 
Choir and the DePauw University 
Choir to our city.) The candlelight 
carol service at Christmas is always 
a highlight of the year for this choir, 
for theirs is the only one of the chil- 
dren’s groups to sing for this service. 

A special event for this group is a 
trip to Chicago over a Friday and 
Saturday. With adequate help from 
choir mothers and other assistants, 
the children will visit another Meth- 
odist church and both observe and 
sing with the junior choir of that 
church. They also will visit the 
Museum of Science and Industry and 
the great carillon at the University 
of Chicago Chapel. 

Music can be exciting fun in the 
church. When we recognize it as one 
of the great gifts of God and learn 
to use it to express the praise and 
thanksgiving of the human soul, it 
can inspire a great love for the church 
and a deep dedication of the whole 
of life to the living Christ who is the 
Head of the Church. 
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The ministry 
of social change 


by Tom BENNETT 


Director of Educational Outreach, 


Department of the Church and Economic Life, 


Roe I have been inter- 
viewing community leaders in three 


cities located in various sections 
of the nation. In each of these 
cities I have attempted to dis- 


cover how active and influential the 
churches are in helping these com- 
munities deal with social problems. 
The answers have been consistently 
the same. It was best expressed by 
the director of a Council of Social 
Agencies who said to me, “There are 
a few interested ministers and the 
usual well-known laymen, but the 
churches as churches are not really 
doing anything about the problems of 
this city!” 

I believe that there is one crucial 
question which should be asked by 
every local church. How relevant is 
the program of the church to the lives 
oj its members and to the community 
in which they live? This is not a 


THE CHURCH SERVES ITS COMMUNITY 
a THROUGH ees OR FACE-TO-FACE 


National Council of Churches. 


question about how many activities 
are being promoted. Neither is the 
answer one that can be limited to the 
numerous “study programs” we con- 
stantly pursue. Rather, here is the 
issue which must be faced directly: 
Are these programs and activities 
used actually to prepare the members 
of the local church to accept their 
Christian responsibility inthe life and 
work of the community? 

The answer to this question deter- 
mines the influence that any church 
will exert within its community. 
There is no way for the church to 
escape the community, for its mem- 
bers live and work outside the church 
building and its program. The church 
is a part of the community because 
the Christian laity—the “people of 
God”—are also the citizens who make 
that community possible. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is whether or not the 


There is no way for the church to escape the community. It is a part of the 
community; its members are also the citizens who make the community possible. 
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church really prepares its members tc| 
be Christians at work within thei 
community. it 
If this problem is honestly facec} 
within any local church, social actior), 
is inevitable. The essential task oj 
Christian social action education is to 
prepare all of the members of the) 
local church to accept Christian re-| 
sponsibility in the world of events and| 
decisions that is outside the | sis tah 
building and its activities. 


in the past. ‘ 
tween the worship in the church anal 
the work of the world there is a gap) 


Writing twenty years ago in the 
Oxford Conference Report, J. H. Old-|) 
ham said that “. . . it is not so much} 
that men disbelieve in Christianity as| 


Christian people as a whole are alive| | 
to the extent to which this loss of) 
meaning has taken place.” More re-| 
cently in the Evanston Assembly of} 
the World Council of Churches, the} 
report on “The Laity—The Christian | 
in His Vocation” stated that “. . . to-| 
day many people are asking whether 
Christianity has any relevance to their! | 
daily work. They feel that there is a} 
gulf between the church and its wor- | 
ship in their work-day lives.” ci 

What is the meaning for the local | 
church of such comments as these? 
The gospel of Jesus Christ is for the | 
whole world. The portion of the| 
world most directly encountered by | 
the local church is its own commu- | 
nity. Its own members are the point 
of dramatic and decisive contact be- | 
tween the church and its community. | 
If the church as “the people of God” | 
does not confront the problems of | 
that community, how can the min- | 
istry of the church have any rele- |: 
vance to the world it is called to re- | 
deem? i 

Because the church cannot escape 
the community, Christian social ac- | 
tion must be undertaken. But what 
is social action? It occurs whenever | 
people unite in a shared effort to 
change any of the patterns and condi- 
tions of their common life. Social 
action of any kind (and by any group) 
is always the effort to influence peo- 
ple to change their behavior. The 
kind of social action carried out by 
the church seeks, through the power 
of Jesus Christ, “the increase of the 
love of God and of neighbor among 
men.” This is the mission of the 
church. Christian social action is the 
corporate effort made by the mem- 
bers of a church to change the lives 
of persons and communities, even of 
nations. 
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To change the lives of persons and 
communities is a difficult mission. 
| This is what makes social action a 
| problem for every local church. As 
individuals we do not like to change. 
| Even though our behavior may be 
| injurious to ourselves or to others, we 
| resist change. Our communities are 
sometimes notorious for their resist- 
ance to changes that are urgently 
needed. Even churches fight to main- 
| tain the status quo in their programs, 
or buildings, or organization. The 
| action necessary for accomplishing 
| social change is a most difficult as- 
| signment for any group. 
| Yet the church is built through so- 
_cial action. People are called to a 
/ new relationship with God and their 
neighbors through the gospel of 

Christ. The Christian is a trans- 
| formed person who belongs to a com- 
munity whose explicit purpose is the 
transformation of the world. There 
is no change more dramatic and com- 
pelling in its consequences than that 
which comes from the commitment of 
a person to Christ and fellowship in 
his church. “For if a man is in Christ 
he becomes a new person altogether— 
the past is finished and gone, every- 
thing has become fresh and new.” 
(II Corinthians 2:17, Phillips trans- 
lation.) 

The social power of a church which 
discovers that a community as well as 
persons may need to be transformed 
was vividly demonstrated by a small 
rural church with which I am ac- 
quainted. With a total’ membership 
of less than seventy-five, and in a 
community slowly dying from eco- 
nomic isolation, this church discovered 
it had to make a difference. The peo- 
ple began by learning that they 
thought of themselves only as farm- 
ers, or storekeepers, or part-time 
factory workers. They did not think 
‘oft themselves as Christians with an 
individual and corporate responsibil- 
ity in the society in which they lived. 
What did it mean to be a Christian 
farmer? Or a Christian worker? 
What did it mean for the person and 
for the community? This questioning 
started five years ago. Everyone 
joined in seeking for the answers. 
When the answers came, their im- 
plications were accepted by a con- 
gregation whose members supported 
and encouraged one another through 
the genuine Christian fellowship they 
shared. This church has lost its 
isolation. As it discovered its com- 
munity it also began to recognize a 
larger world where new nations, 
atomic energy, democracy, and com- 
munism are issues for Christian con- 
cern and action. 

How does it happen? Christian 
social action can occur only when the 
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Social action of any kind (and by any group) is always the effort to 


change the behavior of people. The church must be a change-agent. 


A. Devaney 


people of a church realize that they 
must exert personal influence in a 
world of social movement in which 
there is a struggle for men’s hearts 
and minds. The Christian must be- 
come a change-agent, a person who 
deliberately sets out to change the 
behavior of people. Christian social 
action is the church at work changing 
the behavior and conditions of people, 
that human life may more nearly ful- 
fill the divine purpose disclosed for 
mankind in Jesus Christ. Christian 
social action requires, therefore, that 
a local church must understand what 
conditions need to be changed and 
how this is to be done if a Christian 
transformation of the community is 
to be accomplished. 

How can a church become an ef- 
fective change-agent in its commu- 
nity? Certainly a prerequisite is for 
the members of the church to be clear 
in their own understanding of the 
Christian principles that are going to 
guide their effort in social change. 
One of the most creative develop- 
ments in many churches in the 
establishment of small groups of peo- 
ple who, meeting face-to-face and 
sharing with one another the mean- 
ing of the Christian experience, are 
strengthened by one another for the 
kind of personal obedience demanded 
in Christian living. Such small groups 


enable a congregation to become truly 
“the people of God.” This is the basis 
for social action, the foundation upon 
which any church can risk becoming 
a change-agent in its community. 
With this foundation, a congregation 
can face the possible conflict and con- 
troversy that may accompany social 
action. This kind of Christian fel- 
lowship, developed by people who 
share in a common life of devotion 
and study, will sustain and inspire 
each member of a congregation to ac- 
cept his responsibility for the mission 
of the church in his community. 

This undoubtedly means that social 
action must be the concern of every 
group in the church. Frequently we 
are tempted to make Christian social 
action the exclusive responsibility of 
a Christian Social Relations Commit- 
tee or some other similar official 
group. Christian social action can 
never be a task delegated exclusively 
to any one group. It is a respon- 
sibility of the entire church; and 
every group must sooner or later con- 
front its social responsibility. It is 
one of the goals of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Genuine Christian education, fel- 
lowship, and social action go hand in 
hand. Very few of us will change 
our own behavior to become truly 
obedient to God’s purposes unless, in 
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learning and in fellowship, we have 
the assistance of other Christians who 
are concerned to help us as persons. 
Equally, the church will not be an 
effective change-agent in the life of 
the community until it has that inner 
strength which will enable it to carry 
out the “what” and the “how” of so- 
cial action in any situation. 

This means that another prere- 
quisite for the ministry of social 
change is for every group in the life 
of the local church to give attention to 
what happens in its own group life. 
Perhaps there are some questions 
which we ought to ask of every group 
in which we find ourselves in the ac- 
tivities of the church. Do the people 
in this group know one another? Do 
they feel accepted by one another? 
Can a person really say what he wants 
to say and express his own needs and 
know that the response of the other 
members of the group will be one of 
genuine concern for him? Has this 
group become exclusive in its concern, 
or does it recognize wider social re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of 
spiritual growth? There are many 
other questions that can be added, but 
the point is that every group must be 
self-conscious about its goals, its 
inner life, and its relationship to a 
larger world. 

If the church is to be an effective 
change-agent in the community there 
is a further prerequisite which in- 
volves the “what” and the “how” of 
Christian social action. Since social 
action is the effort to change the be- 
havior and the conditions of people, 
we must understand the nature of the 
behavior and the conditions which are 
to be changed. This requires first 
and foremost that any group attempt- 
ing to be a change-agent must have 
adequate and reliable information on 
which to base its action. Zeal is no 
substitute for knowledge. In short, 
it must know what it is talking about. 

In the community there are many 
sources of information which the 
church can utilize in its effort to be 
an effective change-agent.. For ex- 
ample, from U. S. Census data we can 
learn a great deal about the economic, 
the social, and the educational com- 
position of a community. From the 
same source we can secure valuable 
information about the age-group 
structure of a community: the propor- 
tion of the population composed of 
teenagers, young adults and older 
adults. We can also learn about the 
housing of a community and the 
movement of its population. This is 
the kind of information which can be 
very useful in many types of church 
planning, and it is especially impor- 
tant in developing a social action pro- 
gram. 
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From various community sources, 
such as a council of social services or 
municipal and other governmental 
agencies, we can receive valuable aid 
in any effort to understand the partic- 
ular social problems of a community. 
One of the things we will need to do 
in the development of any social ac- 
tion program is to explore fully the 
available sources of factual informa- 
tion that are already within the com- 
munity. 

Many denominations publish hand- 
books for use in the local church 
which provide excellent guidance in 
discovering the community agencies 
and groups which will provide as- 
sistance to any church attempting to 
become a change-agent in the life of 
its community. 


One of the most important aspects | 


of planning for social action is to 
dramatize the problem and the condi- 
tions which we are seeking to change. 
Today many churches are discovering 
the use of drama in many phases-of 
their programs. We can make use 
of plays which will focus attention 
upon specific social problems. We 
can use role playing as a means of 
immediate dramatization of a social 
problem within any group of which 
we are members. It is important for 
people to be able to visualize the so- 
cial conditions which the church is 
attempting to change as an expression 
of its mission in the world. 


Perhaps the last prerequisite that 
Wwe can mention is that Christian so- 
cial action needs to be undertaken 
cooperatively with those we would 
seek to change. We cannot plan to 
change other people without involv- 
ing them in the process itself. We 
must seek out those we would change 
and attempt to discover, with them, 
the will of God. This is not to-say 
that there is no room for moral indig- 
nation and disapproval concerning 
conditions which violate the Christian 
conscience. But it is to assert that 
attitudes of indignation and disap- 
proval must never destroy our ac- 
ceptance of others as persons for 
whom Christ died. 

For example, a church facing in- 
dustrial conflict within its community 
can hardly carry out its social respon- 
sibility as a change-agent unless it is 
willing to involve those people who 
are in conflict with one another. This 
is the real ministry of reconciliation. 
This is the fundamental responsibility 
of the church in its mission to society. 
Perhaps the aspect of the church 
which makes it different in its effort 
to be a change-agent-is the fact that 
its action is the result of what God 
has done for all men in Jesus Christ. 
The church should be the institution 
in society in which all people can dis- 


‘little consequence in the lives of its 


cover the kinds of changes which they | 
need to make and the possibility | 
making those changes. The chure 
should be the institution in society in| 
which all persons can find acceptanc 
in spite of what they are. In Chr 
we find such perfect acceptance 
persons. Even at the cruci 
there were three crosses against the 
sky and among the last words of our 
Lord were those of promise and 
fort to his companions in agony 
they were criminals. 

I doubt that there is any way for 
the church to escape the ministry « 
social change. The only real que 
tion before it is whether it will plan 
effectively for its share in the proc- 
esses of social change which are g 
ing on within the life of the commu 
nity. Can it be the institution, th 
fellowship, which in the life of a co 
munity gives moral purpose and ef 
fective spiritual guidance in the | 
changes which must be wrought ‘| 
the health of a people? ) 

Sometimes we in the church need } 
to remember the admonition that “he. 
who loses his life for my sake 
find it.” This applies to the church 
as well as to the individual Christian. 
Frequently we neglect the community 
in which we live and our social re- 
sponsibility there. This neglect is } 
generally the result of a passion for 
bigger church programs, or more } 
elaborate buildings, or for all kinds 
of activities that will preserve the 
church. This can become an obses-_ 
sion for keeping ourselves going as 
an institution. This can result in a 
building-centered church that is of | 


members and even less in the com-. 
munity. 


The gospel is for the whole world 
and the members of the church are 
called to share in the ministry of 
Christ to that world. That ministry _ 
is of necessity one of Christian social — 
change in which the church is the 
decisive change-agent. 


Social Action Plays for 
Reading and Study 


A member of the Committee on Re-— 
ligious Drama, N.C.C., recommends thes 
following plays in the social action area. 


The Sign of Jonah, by Guenter Rutenborn . 
(Lutheran Student Association, 327 La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois) 

A powerful, modern play, coming outl 
of post-war Germany. The play deals with — 
the human predicament of men’s “refusal 
to meet God at the place where God | 
has come to meet him.” The biblical 
and contemporary confrontations for 

(Continued on page 41) 
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= used a play to “catch 
the conscience of the King.” He wrote 
a short dramatic sketch in which a 
fictional king murdered his rival, as 
Hamlet suspected his stepfather to 
have done. This sketch was presented 
to the Court by a group of strolling 
players. The King did in fact identify 
himself with the villain in the play, 
and by his actions convinced Hamlet 
of his guilt. ; 

In our own day, drama is being 
used increasingly to stimulate dis- 
cussion and provoke action. Coming 
down from the high plane of tragedy 
to everyday incidents common to the 
lives of the audience, the magic of 
drama still enables people to look at 
themselves—their own motivations 
and actions—with objectivity. This 
makes it possible for them to discuss 
the situation involved and sometimes 
leads them to take action accordingly. 

A good example of the use of dis- 
cussion-stimulator drama was made 
by the Family Life Committee of the 
Department of Christian Education, 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council of Churches. The members 
of the Committee wanted groups of 
parents in local churches to discuss 
family life problems, and decided to 
use a discussion play to stimulate 
such discussion. The play selected 
was “High Pressure Area.” This is 
one of a series of three plays written 
by Nora Stirling and published by 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, under the general title 
“Temperate Zone.” All deal with the 
climate in the home. “Scattered 
Showers” deals with the pre-school 
child, “Fresh Variable Winds” with 
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Strolling players 


stir discussion 


by Blaine FISTER 


Associate Director, Department of Administration and Leadership, 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches. 


Scenes from “High Pressure Area’ photographed by Theodore Donaldson. 


the pre-adolescent, and “High Pres- 
sure Area” with the teen-ager. 

The play “High Pressure Area” 
shows how the climate in the home, 
produced by a long regime of love 
plus a relaxed state of mind, plus wise 
authority, will see parents and their 
children through the difficult storms 
of adolescence. The play contrasts 
two different home situations. Sally, 
a girl who has been brought up in a 
good climate, is contrasted with Ruth, 
who has been brought up in a very 
strict environment where there is a 
lack of understanding. 

The players of the Flatbush Dutch 
Reformed Church agreed to produce 
this play and to “go on tour” with 
it from one church to another in 
the community. Discussion plays are 
written for simple production, no 
scenery or properties being required. 
In fact, they may be read, rather than 
acted. However, they are most ef- 
fective when done by a drama group 
that has given careful thought and 
preparation to the production. A local 
church drama group which produces 
one of these discussion plays can ex- 
tend its influence by sharing it with 
other groups in the community. It 
seems that, after weeks of rehearsals, 
with investment of time and energies 
of the actors and director, the play 
should be used more than once. The 
Flatbush Church drama group had a 
good reputation for quality of pro- 
duction, a fine spirit of working to- 
gether, and a desire to serve the com- 
munity. They were therefore asked 
by the Family Life Committee to 
make their skills available to other 
churches. They agreed in a most co- 
operative spirit. --- 

As. the “strolling players” moved 
from church to church they were ac- 


companied by a skilled discussion’ 
leader who-was familiar with the play. 


and was a specialist in family-life 
education. Information about the 


availability of the play was sent 
to parent-education groups of the 
Brooklyn churches. Also there was 
sent a list of nine recommended dis- 
cussion leaders, from which a selec- 
tion could be made. 

The play was booked in a number of 
churches, and the experience proved 
valuable from many viewpoints. The 
play does not give easy answers to the 
problems it raises. After the presen- 
tation, the discussion leader took over 
and asked for expressions of view- 
point. Under the stimulus of the 
play, these were quickly forthcoming. 
Responses expressed approval, sym- 
pathy, disapproval, and sometimes 
antagonism. It was not difficult then 
for the members of the audience, 
under the guidance of the leader, to 
share with one another their own 
opinions, problems, and _ solutions. 
Parents frequently said, “Why, I 
never knew anyone else had problems 
like this,” or, “I thought we were the 
only ones with such difficulties.” 
They found it easier to look at their 
own family situations calmly and to 
work toward solutions when they 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Youth worship 


before school 


From many places across the coun- 
try have come reports of groups of 
young people who, usually once a 
week, stop at church on their way to 
school for a period of worship. In 
some cities this is done during Lent 
and at occasional other times during 
the year. In other cities individual 
churches report weekly meetings 
throughout most of the year. 
Following are examples of two 
ways in which this program is being 
carried on. The first is an interde- 
nominational observance held simul- 
taneously in a number of churches in 
a city. The second is a program car- 
ried on regularly by a single church. 
There is merit in both ways of doing 
this, and other communities are urged 
to start programs during the coming 
Lenten season. 
The Editors 


Lenten 
services 


by Janice BENNETT 


Director of Christian Education, 
First Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and advisor to the Worcester UCYM. 


} “COME TO SCHOOL early tomor- 
row for the Lenten Service” This is 
a typical reminder sung out between 
teenagers in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, as they leave school on Wednes- 
day afternoons during Lent. 

The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment of the Greater Worcester Area 
has been very successful in a series 
of On-the-Way-to-School Lenten 
Services held in the churches nearest 
the high schools. Each Thursday 
morning during Lent and every 
morning during Holy Week, the 
Protestant young people are urged 
through their own youth fellowships 
and by their interested friends to at- 
tend a half-hour worship service. The 
services begin at 7:30 A.M. and are 
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dismissed at 8:00 in order to allow the 
high school students to arrive on time 
for the 8:05 beginning of classes. 

Services are also held in at least 
four communities just outside of 
Worcester. In the towns, services are 
held as close to the school as pos- 
sible. Sometimes transportation needs 
to be provided between the church 
and the school. We have found min- 
isters and parents more than willing 
to help with this. 

The Faith Commission of the 
U.C.Y.M. is directly responsible for 
planning and executing the services. 
Working directly with them is a 
skilled adult leader. This adult is in 
addition to the adult advisor of the 
U.C.Y.M. This commission begins its 
work of planning in the fall of the 
year. Their first job is to find a theme 
that will carry a real message. Some 
of the various themes they have used 
across the years are: “These He 
Knew’’—each week’s topic being one 
of Jesus’ followers or friends; “Sig- 
nificance of the Names of Christ”’— 
each service being based on a par- 
ticular name or title that was used 
for Jesus; “There He Was”—each 
service’s specific theme being one of 
the places Jesus spent some time; 
“Hymns of Lent and Holy Week”— 
each week thinking about a different 
hymn and its meaning. 

The young people on the committee 
assign a youth in each of the high 
schools. This key person is responsible 
for publicity in the high school as well 
as for arranging the place and setting 
properly. A capable young person is 
asked to play the organ in each 
church. General publicity is placed in 
the hands of a separate committee. 
Fortunately our city newspapers are 
most cooperative. The same is true 
of the Council of Churches’ office, 
and most of the publicity is mailed 
from there. 

The Committee asks different min- 
isters each to give a meditation for 
one service. The young people of the 
minister’s church are then asked to 
plan and preside at the worship serv- 
ice at which he is speaking. Normally 
this means that twenty-seven different 


local church youth fellowships (in | 
Worcester, not counting the towns) | 
have a specific duty during the series. | 

Across the years the U.C.Y.M. has | 
been sponsoring these services. G 
attendance has built up to where there | 


of the services. All of those attending | 
and participating find it a most worth 
while and inspiring project. Young 
people frequently ask why we don’t | 
have services once a week all year. | 
They find’ it a way to become aware | 
of and acquainted with other young | 
people who are dedicated Protestants, _ 
active in their own youth groups. It | 
is a positive action that they as | 
Protestants can take during Lent. 
A similar service is planned for 
the first day of school in the fall. Here 


1 

i 
attendance is not so good because | 
of the difficulties in promoting some- | 
thing which takes place before most | 
youth fellowships start their fall pro-' | 
gram.However, those who do attend — 
find it a most satisfying way to start 
the school year. 


Weekly breakfasts | 


at church 


By Lillian Ballard POLHEMUS 
Glendale, California 


oe ee we aT <r 


@ EASTER WAS OVER and our > 
high school young people had only 
pleasant memories of their Lenten 
breakfasts and services held in our 
church every Thursday morning, be- 
ginning at 7:07 o’clock. “We just can’t 
drop it.” “It has given us a lift—the 
kind we need every week of the year.” 
These were the expressions from 
many members of the Youth Fellow- 
ship in the First Methodist Church of 
Glendale, California. 

That was back in 1953, and every 
Thursday morning, excluding school 
vacations, since then, this weekly 
meeting has continued. Attendance 
has ranged from 25 to 82. The plan 
has “caught fire” with other groups 
of young people in our city. They 
come to visit and then return to their 
churches to start a similar program. 

We have been asked, “How is the 
breakfast financed?” This has never 
been a problem. At the tables a cup 
is passed and each person is asked to 
contribute a quarter. Committees of 
the young people serve and clear the 
tables. Members of the church staff — 
and mothers lend a helping hand. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Face of Lincoln 


20-minute motion picture, black and 
white. Produced by the University of 
Southern California, 1955. Available from 
the producer’s A-V Services, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. and some other local educational 
film libraries. Rental (from USC): $4. 

Merrell Gage, noted sculptor and pro- 
fessor -of fine arts at USC, lectures on 
little known aspects of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life while executing the great 
American’s face in clay. As the artist 
works, Lincoln’s countenance gradually 
develops from thoughtful youth to bur- 
dened maturity, and Gage’s documentary 
narration underscores the quiet power 
of his life. 

With simplicity yet depth, the film 
subtly presents an almost spiritual por- 
trait of Mr. Lincoln. Highly recommended 
as inspirational and instructive entertain- 
ment with juniors through adults, it ap- 
proaches the threshold of cinematic art. 
Especially suited to Brotherhood Week, 
as well as units on religious biographies 
and Christian citizenship, the material 
could, with proper utilization, motivate 
dedication to moral principles. 

(VI-A; I-D, VIII-C)* 


Japan 

82-frame filmstrip, b & w, captions, 
guide. Produced by LIFE Filmstrips, 
1952. Available from the producer, 9 


*Areas of subject classification as used 
by the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, com- 
akg AGieier reference for church-re- 

ted A-V material evaluations. Copies of 
the current set (1954 Third Edition and 
05, °56, and ’57 Supplements, containing 
more than 2500 titles) are still available at 
$10 per set from the Department of A-V 
& Broadcast Education, NCCCUSA, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Indi- 
vidual copies of the 1957 Supplement (re- 
leased October 1st) are available from 
DAVBE at $3 per copy. 


January, 1958 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Sale: 
$2.50. 

Taken from the magazine’s “News- 
fronts of the Far East” series, this com- 
pilation of pictures and text offers his- 
torical backgrounds, glimpses of con- 
temporary culture, and a summary of 
recent developments in the country’s 
life. Produced purely from a secular 
viewpoint, it omits references to the place 
of Christian missionary activity as well 
as Japan’s national religious heritage. 

Though not among the “newest” pieces 
on the subject, the filmstrip is quite 
comprehensive and objective, and thus 
recommended as a supplementary in- 
structive aid with senior highs through 
adults. Embracing a wealth of informa- 
tion, it could adequately set the scene 
for detailed study of Christianity’s role 
in Japan’s past, present, and future. 

(IX-H; V-B-5)* 


The Choice 


15-minute motion picture, b & w, guide. 
Produced by Family Films for the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 1956. Available 
from SBC Bookstores and some other 
denominational film libraries. Rental: $5. 

The parents of a teen-age girl are so- 
cial drinkers. After a small party at 
which liquor is served as a “normal” part 
of the evening, they are involved in an 
auto accident. Though they were not 
“drunk,” the mishap could have been 
prevented by sobriety. Returning home, 
the parents are further shaken to find 
their daughter “entertaining” a few 
friends with her father’s stock. If her 
father and mother could drink, why 
couldn’t she? As a rather typical beer 
commercial blares from a radio, the 
family realizes that each member faces 
a choice. 

Refraining from a “sweetness-and- 
light” conclusion, the film offers no pat 
solutions or reformations. High-lighting 
the importance of family relationships in 
this type of situation, it is recommended 
as a discussion stimulator with senior 
highs through adults. Though lacking 
dramatic punch at times, the piece effec- 
tively deals with the real pressures 
related to social drinking on not only 
Park Avenue but Main Street as well. 

(VI-C-1; VII-G, VI-B-6)* 


Adoniram Judson (Great Christian 
Missionaries series) 


53-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
3314 rpm recording (flip-side for “Frank 
Laubach”). Produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1957. Available 
from denominational film libraries and 
other local SVE dealers. Sale: $9 with 
recording; $6 without. 

The dramatic story of America’s first 
foreign missionary visualizes his hard- 
ships, personal sacrifices, and lasting ac- 
complishments. Though sponsored orig- 
inally by Congregationalists, Judson came 
to advocate immersion while studying 
his Greek New Testament. This is but 
one of the story’s unique facets included 
in the material. 

Realistic in treatment and sympathetic 
in approach, it is highly recommended as 
an instructive piece with juniors through 


adults, recommended as inspiring enter- 
tainment with family groups. A com- 
prehensive summary of the man’s life is 
given without overloading. Technical 
qualities are tops. 

(V-D; I-D)* 


Hand-Made Materials for Projection 

22-minute motion picture, color or 
b & w, guide. Produced by Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1955. Available from the pro- 
ducer’s A-V Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
and some other local educational film 
libraries. Rental: apply. 

With a how-to-do-it-yourself objec- 
tive, the film presents a variety of tech- 
niques for making inexpensive projected 
materials. Among the processes visu- 
alized are the carbon plastic formula 
and the acetate system for transferring 
printed pictures and designs. 

Technically excellent and produced 
with practicality in mind, the film is 
recommended as an instructive aid with 
teachers and leaders. Showing each 
process step by step, it would have po- 
tential value in connection with the 
training of church school staff. Utiliza- 
tion leaders will want to preview the 
piece carefully to note the techniques 
completely unfamiliar and requiring 
especial attention in the introduction and 
follow-up. 

(X-C-4)* 


Symbols of the Old Testament 
(Symbols of the Church series) 

30-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
guide, 3344 rpm recording (flip-side for 
“Symbols of the New Testament”). Pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films, 1956. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other local Cathedral dealers. Sale: 
$7.50 with recording; $5 without. 

A panorama of Old Testament history 
is surveyed and related to the symbols 
depicted. They are discussed briefly and 
generally traced to their origins. 

Colorfully presented, the material is 
recommended as an instructive aid and 
motivation piece with juniors through 
adults. The educational content deserves 
careful utilization. Viewers might easily 
be interested in related creative activities 
after its use. Artwork, script, and nar- 
ration are very good. 

(IV-A-6; X-C-6; III-A-1)* 


Symbols of the New Testament 
(Symbols of the Church series) 


25-frame sound filmstrip, color, seript, 
guide, 33144 rpm recording (flip-side for 
“Symbols of the Old Testament’). Pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films, 1956. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other local Cathedral dealers. Sale: 
$7.50 with recording; $5 without. 

Identical in format with “Symbols of 
the Old Testament,” this material con- 
cerns itself primarily with the coming of 
God’s Son as well as the meaning of 
Christ’s life, death, and resurrection as 
they have been interpreted in symbolic 
art forms. 

See evaluation paragraph above for a 
statement on this material’s values since 
the two are similar in potential qualities. 

(IV-A-6; X-C-6; III-A-2)* 
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Sonconbia | FILMS 


Lenten- 
Easter 
Filmstrips 


@ 
4 
A 


Full-color photographs of 
living characters in realistic 
settings. Each has printed 
leader’s guide and sugges- 
tions for filmstrip uses. 


MULTI-USE RECORDS 


available for each, at $3 per 
record. Narrative on one side 


for children, other side for 


; 
saeeueseeeall tates 
general use. 


bie Bhi cies ere diss " : , * . 
2 | I f , 


$9750 Soe 
PASSION STORY. a 


The Last Journey to Jerusalem 
The Upper Room 
The Betrayal in Gethsemane 
Fs Before the High Priest 2 
e Trial Before Pilate é ; 
The Crucifixion $5°0 coc, = 
SPECIAL — PASSION STORY 
plus the complete set of 6 
= LTLU SE ebLLee eae Te 4 


Git eR os 


“HE IS RISEN. : “3500 


Events from Jesus on the Cross — 
through his Resurrection and 


Appearance to Mary. BS 


With Multi-Use Record . . . $8.00 2 
At your religious book storeor film dealer’ 


Concordia Films bee! 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Continent in Ferment 

11-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Pocket Testament League, 
1955. Available from the producer, 156 
Fifth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. Rental: 
freewill offering. 

Dealing first with Africa’s physical 
characteristics, the film moves to a brief 
portrait of the continent’s people in gen- 
eral. Pointing out the contemporary 
challenges of Communism’s idealistic 
infiltration because of existing conditions, 
it concludes on an upbeat note. Chris- 
tian agencies are at work and the League 
is one of them with its preaching missions 
and scripture distributions. 

Technically excellent, the film is rec- 
ommended as a promotion and motiva- 
tion piece with juniors through adulis, 
acceptable as an instructive aid and dis- 
cussion stimulator with junior highs 
through adults, in situations where the 
work of the League is supported in prin- 
ciple. Though vivid and generally com- 
prehensive, it deals too briefiy with the 
specific threat of Communism. 

(V-B-1; II-B-4, IX-H)* 


More than Champions 

22-minute motion picture, 
duced by the Fellowship 
Athletes, 1956. Available from World 
Wide Pictures and other local rental 
libraries (Write WWP, P. O. Box 1055, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. for the nearest 
one). Rental: $8. 

The film’s first half is a énllection of 
newsreel clips capturing several famous 
athletes in action. Its final portion brings 
these men into a Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes meeting wherein they discuss 
the place of religion in their lives. Stars 
participating include Tom Harmon, Doak 
Walker, Don Moomaw, Carl Erskine, and 
Bob Richards as well as Branch Rickey 
and Rev. Louis Evans. 

Generally interesting, the film is rec- 
ommended as a discussion stimulator and 
constructive entertainment piece with 
juniors through adults. Technically un- 
even, it could give the impression that 
the Christian who prays will always win. 
Careful utilization will overcome this 
danger with a material otherwise valu- 
able. 

(VI-A; I-D)* 


b & w. Pro- 
of Christian 


Amos 


50-frame filmstrip, color, 2 scripts (one- 


for children, the other for adults), guide. 
Produced by the Bureau of A-V Aids of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
1955. Available from the producer, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. and some 
other denominational film libraries. Sale: 
$5. 

The Shepherd of Tekoa’s story-is-traced 
from his early youth through the- time 


of his prophecies. It outlines- the ways_ 


in which this one of God’s -prophets -re- 
acted to the social inequities of his time 
and sought to speak fearlessly against 
them. 

General quality ieee] and seript 
qualities places this filmstrip among the 
recommended as an instructive aid with 
juniors through adults. It could be very 
useful to introduce a study of all the 


prophets as well as Amos, specifi 

Though some viewers may not a 

the artwork of Jacques Barosin, the i 

of using several close-ups lends a 

strength. Both scripts are well wri 
(11I-C-5; VHI-C)* 


A Bigger Reward 
(Our Children series) 


15-minute motion picture, color or 
b & w, 2 guides (one for use with par— 
ents, the other with children). Pro- 
duced by Family Films, 1956. Available 
from denominational and other local 
Family rental libraries. Rental: $8 —— 
$5 b & w. 

This story-line centers around a pee 
raccoon strayed from its owner. Taken 
into custody by the family of a home 
it invades, the animal is immediately | 
smothered by affection from the children. - 
As he realizes that its owner will be . 

' 


seeking his new pet soon, the son—who - 
has become especially attached to the 
furry fellow—tries to assuage his antic— ; 
ipated loss with visions of a generous 
reward.. These are somewhat dispersed, 
however, as the owner appears. He is — 
a young fellow whose mother supports 
the two of them on a meager income, and 
the reward turns out to be “only” two 
dollars. 

The rewarded one’s disappointment 
offers his mother a natural opportunity 
to counsel her son about expecting some- 
thing in return for a favor or good turn. 
The youngster comes to an understand— 
ing of the principles involved and, in the 
course of returning the reward, makes a 
friend of the raccoon’s owner and is 
invited over to play with the animal at 
any time. 

Dramatizing a fairly normal problem- 
situation, the film is recommended as a 
discussion stimulator with juniors and 
parents. Some may consider the “happy © 
ending” a bit too pat, but the situation 
itself is naturally developed nevertheless, — 
and offers several opportunities for role- 
playing activity. 

(VI-B-2, 7)* 


Appointment with Youth 


26-minute motion picture, b & w. guide. 
Produced by the Tezxt-film Department 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
Available from some local educational 
film libraries. Rental: apply. y 
An experienced teacher, about to inter- 
view a student interested in a teaching ~ 
career, pauses before asking the youth in 
and recalls what his profession has meant 
in his own life. Flashbacks then visual- — 
ize-his first teaching job as well as the 
things he learned from his students. A — 
climactic sequence is devoted to an ex- 
perience in which, through a school © 
activity, he helped divert a boy from — 
potential delinquency. As the man “re- © 
turns” tothe present, he calls the student — 
in only-to-discover he is the boy who had — 
been guided through those reefs of de- 
linquency. © ~~ } 
Accenting the satisfactions found _ in 
teaching as a profession, the film is — 
recommended as a motivational aid with — 
older senior highs and young people, ac- — 
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© How did people travel during Bible days? 


e What were the co/ors and styles of their clothes? 


© How did.they grow and harvest their crops? 


© What were their beasts of burden? 


© What was the route from Nazareth to Jerusalem? @ What did Palestine actually look like? 


Now! Show interesting pictures on the screen to answer 
these questions for your Ist quarter study of Jesus 


New full-color filmstrip, "A Trip from Nazareth to Jerusalem”... now only ‘6° complete 
with teaching guide. Ready for immediate use; no study or research required. 


ene 


NOW AVAILABLE! complete set 


of 5 filmstrips, ‘Living in Bible Days,” 
for primary-junior students. 


These beautifully illustrated full-color film- 
strips provide basic background for your 
study of Jesus and Bible times. Fully 
approved by leading Bible scholars. Titles 
include ‘School in Capernaum;” “At Home 
in Nazareth; “The Sabbathin Capernaum;” 
“Market Day in Galilee; “A Trip from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem.” Order this out- 
standing material now for your first quarter 
program. 


No. A769S—Set of 5 filmstrips with teaching 
guide for immediate use, only $25.00. 


Your primary and junior students will enjoy this beautiful, informative 26-frame 
filmstrip describing a family’s trip to Jerusalem in Jesus’ day. Based on care- 
ful study and research, this authentic filmstrip is furnished with a teaching 
guide providing complete outline, background information, and material for 
interesting class projects. Ready for use; no study or research required. 
No. A769-5, complete and postpaid, now only $6.00. 


a 


Now so easy to order! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 23 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [] money order [1] in the amount of $. 
for the following postpaid filmstrips: 


Filmstrip(s) No. A769-5. “A Trip from Nazareth to Jerusalem.” at 
(Quantity) $6.00 each. 


oe Ses _____sSet(s) of 5 filmstrips, No. A769S, “Living in Bible Days,” (Set 
use. Simply send (Quantity) includes ‘A Trip from Nazareth to Jerusalem.”) at $25.00 per set 
‘ee copy today. of 5. 
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ceptable as an instructive piece with 
teachers and leaders. The latter use is 
possible due to the material’s emphasis 
on the teacher’s role in general counsel- 
ing of youth. Technical qualities are 
uniformly good. 

(VI-D; X-C-7)* 


Mixed Marriage 


30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Pro-Ca Information Center, 
1955. Available from Christian Youth 
Cinema, Glenside, Penna. Rental: $14. 

A Roman Catholic girl and a Protestant 
boy become engaged without looking too 
closely at the complications ahead of 
them. Mabel is devout, but so is Bob. 
The priest’s statement is that Bob must 
take instruction in the Roman catechism 
and sign the pre-marital contract guar- 
anteeing the rearing of the children in 
the Roman church. Though these condi- 
tions irritate Bob, he underestimates their 
lasting importance in the light of his love 
for Mabel. The ceremony is barely past 
before the varying religious positions 
create conflict. Mabel and her priest 
pressure for Bob’s “conversion,” and the 
coming of a child only accentuates the 
problem. In seeking guidance, Bob con- 
tacts the Pro-Ca Information Center and 
finds counsel from a Roman clergyman 
who has turned Protestant. 

Dramatizing some of the aspects of 
interfaith marriage without offering solu- 
tions for the case in point, the material 
is recommended as a discussion stimula- 
tor with older senior highs and young 
people as well as parents if utilized care- 
fully within a comprehensive unit on the 
subject. It leaves a number of theolog- 
ical considerations unresolved—the total 
story of the priest-turned-pastor being 
but one—yet some of the major implica- 
tions and difficulties of Roman-Protestant 
marriage are clearly delineated. 

(VII-A)* 


A Matter of Fact 


79-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
guide, 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion for Church World Service, both 
NCCCUSA, 1956. Available from BFC 
or through denominational publishing 
houses. Sale: $3. 

Four members of the Fact family— 
Dry, Hopeful, Hidden, and Plain—pool 
their talents and knowledge on behalf of 
the “Share Our Surplus” program. Thus, 
all the facts are presented dealing with 
American farm surplus, the world’s 
needs, and the relationship between them 
as interpreted by Christians in the United 
States. 

Light enough to be interesting and 
colorful but not enough so as to minimize 
the seriousness of the subject, the mate- 
rial is recommended as an instructive, 
promotional, and motivational piece with 


HOW TO USE AUDIO-VISUAL*****=*=**-4 
MATERIALS by JOHN W. BACHMAN 


International Journal says: 
small price ta 
much potentia 
Kliphardt. 

$1.00 at bookstores. Leadership Library. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, N.Y.C. 7 


“Brevity and 
(make it) a volume with 
within the church.’’—Don 


28 


juniors through adults. The cooperative 
efforts of Church World Service are 
underscored throughout but never at the 
expense of the people who benefit from 
its ministry. This would be a natural 
for groups which have either become 
calloused to documentary photos or are 
not yet fully aware of the needs. Util- 
ization adaptations will be necessary for 
the various age levels. 
(IV-E-3, 4; VIII-B-6)* 


Proud Years 


28-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by George Stoney, 1956. Available 
from the Center for Mass Communica- 
tions, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
25, N.Y. Rental: $7. 

Here is a pioneer motion picture for 
non-medical audiences on how disabil- 
ities that frequently develop in old age 
may be minimized and individuals en- 
abled to lead satisfying and relatively ac- 
tive lives. Research progress has brought 
the former bug-a-boos of old age— 
strokes, broken hips, etc—into their 
proper perspective: they can be measur- 
ably relieved by appropriate treatment 
and rehabilitation if started in time. In 
following the experiences of two elderly 
women, the film illustrates its advocated 
principles. 

Technically excellent, it should be very 
helpful for those caring for older per- 
sons as well as the senior citizens them- 
selves and their children. Recommended 
as an instructive and motivational piece 
with these groups, the material could 
influence those concerned directly with 
the problem and those in the community 
who might establish the services de- 
scribed. Some may feel the emphasis on 
rehabilitation is a bit over-optimistic, yet 
the basic approach to the persons in- 
volved—the aged and the physical ther- 
apists—is sound. 

(VII-I)* 


The Right Start 
(This Is the Life Series) 


29-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by Concordia Films (Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod), 1956. Avail- 
able from the producer, 3558 S. Jefferson, 
St. Louis 18, Mo., as well as denomina- 
tional and other local Concordia rental 
libraries. Rental: $9. 

Ten-year-old Eddie Gardner, one of a 
juvenile gang, agrees to play baseball in 
the church league, hoping to use it as a 
front for the pilfering of his team-mates’ 
lockers. His operations are interrupted, 
however, as the manager catches him in 
the act. Mr. Cartwright, a policeman 
and church member, looks beyond the 
consequences of trial and punishment, 
and decides to look back into the boy’s 
situation. He finds a home life in which 
Eddie’s parents hardly know the lad. 
They are away much of the time and 
leave him to fend for himself. Officer 
Cartwright gives the father a stern lec- 
ture, sees to it that Eddie is brought into 
the church’s influence and friendship, 
and watches as the boy begins to change. 

In its portrayal of a real circumstance 


and real people, the film shows the effect 
of lay witnessing through every-day 
contacts. Recommended as an instruc- 
tive aid, discussion stimulator, and piece 
of uplifting entertainment with junior 
highs through adults, it points up several 
strong reasons for juvenile unrest and 
insecurity, also. Cartwright’s character- 
ization is just blunt enough to carry an 
air of natural conviction. 
(VIII-A-10; VI-A-1, VII-G)* 


Discipleship 
(The Living Christ series) 


30-minute motion picture, color or b & 
w, guide. Produced by Cathedral Films, 
1956. Available from denominational and 
other local Cathedral rental libraries, 
Rental: $13 color; $9 b & w. 

This sixth episode in the series takes 
up after the calling of Matthew. As the 
Master’s fame spreads, his popularity in- 


~ creases and the multitudes follow. After 


a night in prayer, he chooses the twelve 
from a group of disciples and names them 
Apostles. He gives his Sermon on the 
Mount; heals a leper, and teaches his 
followers the essence of prayer. In this 
last sequence, he offers what we know 
as the Lord’s Prayer. 

The disciples are portrayed as being of 
“flesh and blood” and this naturalness 
lends strength to a material recom- 
mended as an instructive piece with 
junior highs through adults. Its literal 
viewpoint would require especial care if 
used in so-called liberal churches; the 
combining of so many story elements 
will also necessitate competent utiliza- 
tion. Production qualities, however, are 
up to Cathedral’s usual standards. 

(II-C-2, 3, A-3)* 


Eyes that See 


38-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by the Methodist Church, 1956. 
Available from Methodist Publishing 
Houses. Rental: $10. 

A true-to-life story deals with one man 
who prides himself on being a pillar of 
his church, yet opposes his only son who 
wants to serve in India as an agricultural 
technician and teacher under their mis- 
sion board. In time, and due to a series 
of realizations, the father comes to under- 
stand how the Church reaches out be- 
yond local neighborhoods. 

Dramatizing a touchy conflict with a 
general sense of sensibility, the film is 
recommended as a promoter and discus- 
sion stimulator for personal stewardship, 
with senior highs through adults. The 
challenges made to Christians by the 
world’s needs come through as real. A 
solid follow-up discussion might well 
stimulate motivation to increased giving 
as well as dedication to the work of the 
world Church. 

(VI-A-3; IV-E-4, B-3, V-C)* 


In the Master’s Footsteps 


40-frame filmstrip, color, script. Pro- 
duced by the International Committee of 
the YMCA, 1956. Available from the pro- 
ducer, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Sale: $3. 
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In taking its viewers to the places 
where Christ lived and taught, the film- 
strip offers devotional comments on the 
applicability of his teachings to problems 
of the Near East today. The needs of the 
area’s youth are pointed up as the Y’s 
reconciling efforts in Israel and Jordan 
are described. 

Vividly portraying the Y at work in 
the midst of contemporary unrest, the 
material is recommended as an instruc- 
tional and promotional aid with junior 
highs through adults interested in the 
YMCA and its work; acceptable for the 
same use and ages in groups unfamiliar 
with the organization. It was produced 
as the framework for a devotional service 
yet does not come off as strongly for 
this purpose as it might have. Teaching 
values, however, are potentially there 
and deal with Christian implications for 
the problems visualized. Technical quali- 
ties are good, in general. 

(IX-C, D)* 


How Animals Live in Winter 


11-minute motion picture, color or 
b&w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 
1956. Available from local Coronet rental 
libraries. Rental will vary. 

Winter scenes of birds, a snowshoe 
rabbit, badger, skunk, and deer are com- 
pared with some views of these animals 
at other times of the year. The purpose 
is to introduce such ideas as migration, 
hibernation, and protective coloring of 
these animals so that children may un- 
derstand them. 

Even though it contains no explicit 
references to God’s role in the phe- 
nomena visualized, the film is recom- 
mended as a supplementary instructional 
piece with primaries and juniors, if used 
within a unit that follows up on the 
Creator’s part. It could be used as con- 
structive entertainment as well. Factually 
accurate, the well written script is en- 
hanced by excellent photography and 
acting. 

(I-A-3, 2)* 


Ceremonial Objects of Judaism 


40-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by Alexark and Norsim, 1954. 
Available from the producer, 156 Arden 
Blwd., Los Angeles 4, Calif., and local 
A&N dealers. Sale: $7.50 (3314 rpm re- 
cording also available for $2). 

Religious objects of the synagogue and 
Jewish home are photographed in still- 
life settings. A description of each as 
well as its significance is provided in 
the script. 

Technically excellent, the strip is rec- 
ommended as an instructional piece with 
junior highs through adults. Though it 
will require careful teacher preparation, 
the material offers a wealth of informa- 
tion that could be related to Old Testa- 
ment studies as well as contemporary 
Jewish customs. 

(I-E; III-A-1, C-2)* 


The Dangerous Stranger 


10-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by Sid Davis Productions, 1955. 
Available from Ted Morehouse Asso- 
ciates, 516 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Rental: apply. 
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A policeman visits a neighborhood 
playground in order to teach the children 
there the times when not to be friendly 
to strangers. In a series of flashbacks, 
several youngsters are seen responding 
to a variety of approaches from adults 
whose offers stem from harmful inten- 
tions. The film concludes with instruc- 
tions on how to note license numbers and 
report to police any such situations. 

Perhaps your community has no “dan- 
gerous stranger” problem. If so, you and 
your neighbors are most fortunate. The 
problem does exist, however, in some 
communities and this material is recom- 
mended as an instructive aid with both 
primary and junior children as well as 
parents. Utilization leaders will need to 
carefully plan its use, of course, yet the 
film teaches confidence in the police and 
alerts youngsters to the real dangers 
from total strangers in this respect. 

(VI-B-6; VIII-A-13)* 

Monganga 

53-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 

duced by Smith, Kline, and French 


Laboratories, 1956. Available from the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Christ), 222 S. Downey, 


The 
Upper Roo 


Eighteen devotional talks delivered In The 
Upper Room Chapel In Nashville by outstand- 
Ing ministers from around the world, Includ- 
Ing Martin Niemoller, Billy Graham, Mrs. Alan 
Walker, Maldwyn Edwards, Bishop Barblerl, 
and Maj. Gen. Charles |. Carpenter. Each 
address a fresh and Interesting approach by 
speakers with a wide range of experience and 
training. 128 pages. Paper bound. 50 cents 
per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpald. 


The Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


every Church member should see 


Inspiring Feature-length film 
on foreign missions acclaimed 
the “Spiritual Hit of the Year” 


Designed to win support for 


stewardship and mission programs, 
and to encourage young people to 


‘enter full-time Christian service, 
this award-winning film stresses 
the importance of carrying 
Christ’s message to unchurched 
millions throughout the world. 
It has received the N.E.F.F. 
Award as the outstanding motion 
picture of the year and has 
been praised by church leaders. 
“T can say without hesitation that 
it is one of the finest missionary 
films we have ever had and 
touches an area of concern 
hitherto seldom reached.” 

—Rev. Peter Allinger. 

Vancouver 


Running time 72 minutes 
Black and White — Rental $22.50 


AT LEADING RELIGIOUS FILM LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD 


s 


ha 


Ask for a Concordia Film Catalog containing full information on film 


rental savings plan, or write 


Concordia FRAMS or cossscuo 


Indianapolis 7, Ind., and Association 
Films. Rental: free loan. 

Originally one of “The March of Medi- 
cine” TV series, “Monganga” traces the 
day-to-day activities of a missionary 
doctor in the Belgian Congo. Dr. James 
E. Ross is the Disciples medical minister 
whose total witness is documented. 

Truly one of the finest films of its type 
available, it is highly recommended as an 
instructive aid with senior highs through 
adults, recommended as a missions pro- 
motion piece with the same ages. Nar- 
rated by the noted author, John Gunther, 
the material was shot entirely on location 
and includes a number of sequences in 
which Dr. Ross describes his work and 
reasons for doing it. The few technical 
flaws are more than understandable be- 
cause of the conditions surrounding 
shooting and recording. 

(V-C; D, B-1, VI-D)* 


The News Reel 


NAVA Releases New Directory 
of Dealers in USA and Canada 


The National Audio-Visual Association 
is currently distributing copies of its 
new directory of members to A-V users 
everywhere. Published to acquaint the 
average user with his local dealers and 
the services offered, the listing gives not 
only names and addresses geographically 
arranged but also the types of services 
available from each. 


Single copies of the Directory are avail- 
able without charge from NAVA, Box 


337, Fairfax, Va. 


New Filmstrip on Work Camps 
Available to All Fellowships 


“Shadow of a Shed,” colorful story of 
a community work project, has been re- 
leased by the United Lutheran Church’s 
Luther League for purchase by other 
denominations. Dealing with the rela- 
tionships between work campers and the 
community in which they are working, 
the material is said to delve deeply into 
the personal implications of being a work 
camper. It sells for $5 from the Luther 
League of America, 825 Muhlenberg 
Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Stills From Cathedral Films 
And Filmstrips Available 

A fact perhaps known to few local 
church folk is that Cathedral Films has 
glossies from its productions in stock at 
40 cents each or six for two dollars. 
Write the producer at 140 N. Hollywood 
Way, Burbank, Calif. for further details. 


Sammy Davis, Jr. Sings On 
New Human Relations Disc 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith announces the release of a 45 rpm 
album featuring Sammy Davis, Jr. sing- 
ing “The House I Live in” and “Black 
and White.” Produced in cooperation 


with Decca Records, the material should 
be a “natural” with junior highs through 


A superb book for the whole family at 
Christmas and throughout the year: the 
story of how men worship the world over. 


30 


Eloquently written 
by the editors of 
LIFE & lavishly 
illustrated both in 
color and black- 
and-white. 


310 big pages (10% x 14). Price $13.50; 
deluxe edition $15.50. At all bookstores. 
Simon and Schuster 


THE WORLD'S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 


young people who like the work of 
popular singer. Single copies are av 
able from regional ADL offices at 
cents each. Write ADL at 515 Madi 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. for the o 
nearest. 


Martin Luther King and the 
Montgomery Story Documented 
In 16-Page “Comic” Book 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is 
completing arrangements for the pub- 
lication of a four-color booklet devoted 
to the role of spiritual, non-violent force’ 
in contemporary racial situations. FOR 
is now seeking advance orders for the, 
piece so as to insure a large printing. 
Single copies will run 10 cents each, 
hundreds at seven-and-a-half cents, 
thousands at five cents. Write FOR at 
Box 271, Nyack, N.Y. 2 


1957-58 Audio Industry 
Directory Released 


The latest annual edition of the most 
comprehensive reference available has 
been published by Mooney-Rowan Pub- 
lications, Inc., Severna Park, Md. Indi- 
vidual issues at $1 may be secured from 
the publisher directly. The periodical 
lists all makes and models of current 
tape-recording and high-fidelity equip- 
ment as well as the addresses of the vari- 
ous manufacturers. 


Indiana U. Completes Set 
Of Six Square Dance Films 


Slow motion, stop motion, animation, 
and normal photography are used in a 
new series of motion pictures produced 
by Indiana University to introduce and 
explain several popular folk games. 
Titles include “Forward Up Six,” “Grape- 
vine Twist,” “Hoosier Promenade,” “Take 
a Little Peek,” “Split the Ring,” and 
“Texas Star.” A complimentary copy of 
a record containing each film’s music 
plus an instructional manual are included 
with the purchase of any of the series. 
For sale and rental rates as well as other 
details, write the producer’s A-V Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


BFC West Coast Director 
Cites Theatrical Features 


Rev. George Heimrich, director of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission’s 
western office, recently issued a state- 
ment on the quality of current motion 
picture feature films and the weight 
which public opinion can exert in raising 
their morality. 

Underscoring the importance of sup- 
porting the good in motion pictures as 
well as in radio and television, Heimrich 
stresses the contention of many that 
these mass media wield a_ stronger 
influence on public morals than any other 
force in our society. “Whenever a film 
with a good religious theme appears, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, it is our 
duty to actively support it at the box 
office and give the producer who has 
invested his company’s money, a vote of 
confidence.” 
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(esis Resources 


Primary 
Department 


by Elizabeth ALLSTROM* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: People 


For the Leader 


It is significant that among the days set 
aside in our country for special observ- 
ance, one week should be known as 
“Brotherhood Week.” Christians should 
need no reminder that God has created 
each person in God’s own image and that 
to live and grow as a child of God as- 
sumes the practice of brotherly love 
every day of every week of every year. 

These sessions are prepared to help 
primary children meet four people who 
probably never discussed the meaning of 
“brotherhood,” yet who truly practiced 
it with their lives, always being able to 
put themselves into the place of others, 
always thinking and acting towards 
others as a loving brother. 

The new song, “Glad Let Us Be for 
People,” is from More Children’s Wor- 
ship in the Church School (Jeanette Per- 
kins Brown, Harpers). The poem, “What 
Makes a City Great,” is from Children’s 
Worship in the Church School, by the 
same author. Resources used in these 
services were described in the article 
“Resources for Children’s Worship” in 
the October 1957 International Journal. 

The ehildren will plan and arrange 
worship settings that will be appropriate 
for the theme, which is: acting as broth- 
ers one toward the other. 


1. Bishop Valentine 
Music AS THE CHILDREN GATHER 
LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE: 
100:1, 2, 3a,_4, 5a, b ee 
Att sinc: “Norfolk Chimes,” stanzas 1, 
2,3 (On page 85 in As Childrén Wor- 
ship, Jeanette Perkins, Pilgrim Press.) 


Psalm 


*New York City 


January, 1958 


LEADER: 


What friends were you_ especially 
remembering when you sang “Praise God 
for friends”? Why? In what way did 
you let this friend know that you liked 
what he did for you? 

Sometimes we may think the friend 
already knows how we feel—so we don’t 
say anything. Or we may think it is not 
important to tell him, or we may forget 
to tell him. Sometimes we may want to 
walk right up to him and say, “I love 
you very much and I thank you for being 
my friend”; but we don’t, because saying 
the words out loud seems hard, and we 
wish we knew another way to tell him. 

The story may give you an idea. You 
will know which part of the story really 
happened and which part is make- 
believe. You will know, too, which is 
the important part to remember. 


TELL THE stoRY: “The Tiniest Pigeon” 

Once a tiny pigeon was born in a nest 
high up in the walls of an old palace. 
He was the tiniest pigeon of five in the 
nest, and because he was the tiniest he 
was very sad. 

“Never mind,” his mother said. “Surely 
there will be something that a dear, 
tiniest pigeon can do. Perhaps you even 
may do what no other pigeon can do.” 

Now the palace where the tiniest pigeon 
lived was the home of good Bishop 
Valentine, who because of his goodness 
was the best loved man in all the city of 
Rome. Every day the good man sent 
messages of love to his many friends; a 
letter, a handful of pansies, a basket of 
fresh strawberries—something to make 
them happy. And the little lame girl, 
the sick princess, children, and grown 
people all loved him. 

One day from his window, Valentine 
noticed the tiniest pigeon and smiled be- 
cause the little pigeon’s feathers were so 
pretty—brown and green, purple and 
gold. The tiniest pigeon saw the smile 
and loved the old man for it. Every day 
he flew to Valentine’s window. 

Now in Rome there was one man, the 
wicked King Claudius, who did not love 
Valentine. One day the King told his 
soldiers, “How dare Valentine make the 
people love him when they hate me? Go 
to the old man’s palace and take him to 
the darkest dungeon in my prison.” 

The soldiers did as the king ordered 
and put the dear old man in the darkest 
dungeon. Here the bishop was sad, not 
because he was so badly treated but be- 
cause he could no longer send his mes- 
sages of love. He knew his friends would 
miss them. 

“The little lame girl will think I have 
forgotten her,” he thought. “The princess 
will wonder what has happened to me.” 

Meanwhile, the tiniest pigeon missed 
the bishop. Where could he be? At the 
market place the tiniest pigeon heard 
people talking. “Good Valentine is in 
the prison,” they said, “put there by the 
wicked. king.” 

The tiniest pigeon hurried to the prison, 
flew round and round it, looked in every 
window, but he could not find his friend. 
At last he saw a little window near the 
ground. “He can’t be there,” the pigeon 
thought, “but I’ll look.” So he flew down 
and peeped through the bars. There he 
saw the good bishop. 


1By Rillo M. Engle from Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans. Copyright 1917 
by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Slightly 
adapted and reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 


“Oh, you’ve found me,” Valentine cried 
happily. Then he sighed. “But what 
will my friends do who cannot fly to my 
window?” Tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The tiniest pigeon squeezed between 
two iron bars, a space so narrow that 
only the tiniest pigeon could get through. 
He flew to his friend and dropped one of 
his lovely feathers in front of him. 

“This is your message of love to me,” 
Valentine said, looking at the little 
feather, brown and green, purple and 
gold. 

Then the tiniest pigeon flew to a wall 
where violets were growing, and pulled 
a green leaf and brought it back to 
Valentine. The bishop smiled, then cried 
for joy. A lovely idea had come into his 
mind. He took the heart-shaped leaf and 
in it he stuck the pretty feather and on 
ue leaf he scratched the words, “I Love 

ou. 

To the tiniest pigeon he said, “Take my 
message to the lame girl. Take it to the 
sick princess. Take it to all my friends.” 

How glad the friends were to receive 
the message! How glad the pigeon was 
to do something for his friend that only 
a tiniest pigeon could do! 

When the cruel king died, Valentine 
was taken from the dungeon. At home 
he continued every day to send the tiniest 
pigeon with messages to his many friends. 

When the good bishop died all the peo- 
ple were sorry. “We shall always remem- 
ber him,” they said. “His birthday will 
be a special day. On his birthday we 
shall do as he did every day—send mes- 
sages of love to our friends.” 


LEADER CONTINUES: 

This very month good Valentine’s 
birthday comes again, February 14th, and 
on this day many people will write secret 
messages of love and goodwill on pretty 
cards and send them to their friends. 

And on this day the good Valentine 
will be remembered as one who thought 
of his friends and brought pleasure to 
them, and gave the idea so others could 
do it too. 


OFFERING AND CLOSING PRAYER 


2. Abraham Lincoln 


MEDLEY OF PATRIOTIC soNGs as children 
come together 


Psalm 122:1 


CHILDREN SING RESPONSE: (Psalm 118: 24) 
“This is the day which the Lord has 
made” (Repeat) (One setting is in 
Hymns for Primary Worship.) 


LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE: 


Leaver: “Did you notice the music that 
called us to this worship place? Why 
is it appropriate to sing about our 
country today? We will sing one of 
the songs now.” (All sing “My Coun- 
try "Tis of Thee,” stanza 1.) 


LEADER CONTINUES: 

“_.. land of liberty ... of thee I sing.” 
Within this week we shall celebrate the 
birthday of a man who believed that 
America could be a land of freedom for 
all people. It has been more than one 
hundred years since Abraham Lincoln 
was born, yet as long as there is an 
America, Americans will honor him on 
this day. 

Many stories are told about Lincoln 
studying by the firelight when he was a 
boy, writing his lessons on a slate, walk- 
ing six miles to borrow a book. Is he 
remembered because of these? What 
are your favorite stories about Lincoln? 
(Encourage mention of those that illus- 
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trate his honesty, gentleness with an- 
imals, consideration of people.) 

A few years ago a man was sure he 
knew a way to find some of the reasons 
that people remember Lincoln. He knew 
that on his birthday, February 12th, 
many, many people visit the memorial 
built in his honor in Washington. So he 
went there and listened all day to the 
visitors as they talked to each other 
about this great man. 

If you have ever climbed the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial and have stood in 
front of this great, true-to-life statue, 
your feelings probably were like those of 
the people who were there the day Mr. 
Murphy went. His story tells what those 
visitors said. 

Reapinc: “The Day I Met Abe Lincoln” 

It was gloomy that day, yet more than 
10,000 people came . . . from mountain 
states, prairie states, Europe and South 
America, far and near. One man said, 
“Lincoln is like a magnet. His greatness 
draws us near.” What did he mean? 

A factory worker said, “I like Lincoln 
because he was for fairness to all people.” 
(Let the children explain this and the 


following comments in turn.) 

engineer said, “When Lincoln 
thought a thing was right, he stood for 
it no matter what others said.” 

A newspaper man from another coun- 
try said, “We love Lincoln for the ideals 
he had that all people are equal.” 

A young crippled man who slowly 
climbed the 58 steps said, “Lincoln was 
a patient man. I admire him for that.” 

A man holding his granddaughter’s 
hand said, “Lincoln treated his enemies 
with honor.” 

A man from South America said, 
“We know Lincoln was a man of faith.” 

An elderly couple who spoke only a 
little English said, “We have waited 
twenty years to see this man who loved 
people.” 

A Negro teacher with a class of Negro 
children said, “Lincoln had a great vision 
of things that could be done that all 
races could become friends.” 

T. Z. Murpxy* 


LEADER CONTINUES: 


*From the Readers Digest, February 1950. 
Quoted with permission of Mr. Murphy. 
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When people think of men like Lin 
and Washington they sometimes say. 
“America is a great country.” What d 
they mean? (Read poem, “What M 
a City Great?” from Children’s Wors' 
in the Church School, page 74.) Grea’ 
ness really means being willing to 
Jesus said, “Whoever would be gr 
among you must be your servant.” 
verse from Bible, Mark 10: 43b) 


ALL SING: 


A song we know asks God’s grace and 
blessing on our country and asks that 
people learn to act in brotherly fashion 
one to another all across our land, 
sea to shining sea. These words will be 
our prayer as we sing the first stanza of 
“America the Beautiful.” , 


PRAYER: 

For greatness wherever it is found, we. 
thank you, Our Father, God. Help us to; 
try to achieve it, to stand for the right. 
although many times it is hard to do so, 
to show patience when we feel impatient, 
to love all people so that we treat with 
honor and respect even those with whom’ 
we disagree. Amen. { 


lant 


3. Margaret of New Orleans 


Music AS USUAL 


Att sinc: “Come, O Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship” (Printed in the January Inter- 
national Journal, page 27.) 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, God, we come again to 
this part of our church to think about 
you, your goodness and love, and to learn 
what it means to be a worker with you. 

May the music help us, may the quiet 
help us, may friendliness with each other 
help us, as we worship here. 


Attsinc: “A Thank-You Song,” stanza 1. 
(In Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, page 178.) 


LEADER: 


As we repeat the song, try to think 
especially about the part that fits i 
Valentine and Lincoln. How did ea 
one of them share God’s love? (Repeat 
“We thank you,” from “A Thank-You 
Song.”) 

February is sometimes called “Brother- 
hood” month. This is a big word, but 
what Valentine did and what Lincoln did 
help us to understand its meaning. These 
men practiced brotherhood every day. 
And so did Margaret. What she did pe 
hard to believe, but it is true. Her story 
began more than a hundred years ago. 


TELL THE story: “Margaret of New 
Orleans” : 
When Margaret was a baby her own 

parents died and she was adopted by an- 

other father and mother who loved her 
dearly. Their home was Margaret’s until 
she grew up, married, and had a baby of 
her own. Then before long, Margaret’s 
husband died, her baby died, and she 
was all alone again. 
Soon Margaret found work in a laun- 
. She was glad to discover a Chil- 
dren’s Home across the street and to 
watch the boys and girls playing in the 
big yard. Their fun and laughter helped 

Margaret to forget her own loneliness. 

When a great sickness struck the city 


*From Stories to Tell to Childr by 
ton Mittin Com, 


Sara — B = Ho . . 
pany. apted an permission 
the publishers. sd 
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and many fathers and mothers died, their 
children were placed in the Home across 
from Margaret’s laundry. Although the 
Home was not large enough for everyone 
who came, the teachers there did the 
best they could. 

Margaret told them, “I’m going to give 
the Home part of my wages. I'll work 
for the children, too.” Margaret bought 
two cows and a delivery cart, and in the 
cart she carried milk to customers every 
morning. Every night she brought back 
to the children at the Home food she had 
begged from rich families and hotels. 

With some of Margaret’s savings the 
Home for children was made larger and 
better. With some, Margaret built an- 
other Home, this one for babies who had 
no parents. Then she bought a bakery 
and was able to carry both bread and 
milk in her cart. 

When the Civil War came there always 
was enough food in the cart for the sol- 
diers, too, besides that for the children 

-and the babies and what she sold. When 

the war was over Margaret built a fac- 
tory to make her bread. By this time 
everyone in the city knew her and chil- 
dren all over the city loved her. Busi- 
ness men were proud of her. Many peo- 
ple sought her advice, and Margaret, in 
her calico dress, shawl and heavy shoes, 
sat in the open door of her factory and 
gave a good word to all of them. 

When Margaret died she left the money 
she had saved to the several Children’s 
Homes in her city, for in them lived the 
children she loved as though they were 
her own: Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
Negro, white. Margaret’s signature at 
the bottom of her will was an “X”. She 
had never learned to write! 

The people said, “Margaret was a 
mother to the motherless, a friend to the 
friendless. She had wisdom greater than 
schools can teach; we will not let her 
memory go from us.” They erected a 
statue of Margaret as they remembered 
her, in calico dress, shawl, and heavy 
shoes, the first statue in ‘America of a 
woman. The statue still stands, I am 
told, in memory of the great love and 
the great power of plain Margaret 
Haughery of New Orleans. 


LEADER READS FROM THE Birsie: KEccle- 
siastes 9:10a. When you repeat this 
verse with me, think about some par- 
ticular person whom you think the 
words seem to describe. 


READ THE WORDS OF A SONG: “Glad Let 
Us Be for People,” from More Chil- 
dren’s Worship in the Church School, 
page 234. 

Next week we shall sing this song of 
gladness for workers. Some class may 
write another stanza, using the ideas: 
“Glad let us be for people like Bishop 
Valentine, Lincoln, Margaret of New 
Orleans, and for people living today who 
share God’s love and do his work.” 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, as we think of the strange 
ana wonderful ways in which your love 
is made known to people on this earth, 
we are sure that you can work through 
us to give the world new treasures and 
to make it better still. We, too, want to 
be a “brother” every day. Amen. 


4, Mr. Buffington 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Att sinc: “Enter into His Gates with 
Thanksgiving” (In Hymns for Primary 
Worship.) 


January, 1958 


PRAYER: 

Quiet our minds and our spirits and let 
new thoughts come to us here— 

New thoughts about the wonder of this 
world in which we live; (Pause) 

New thoughts about ourselves, the way 
we change and grow; (Pause) 

New thoughts about you, O God, 

And the way you work through people; 
(Pause) 

Through Bishop Valentine, who even in 
prison, found a way to send friendly 
messages to those he loved; 

Through Abraham Lincoln, who worked 
with faith to help people recognize and 
treat each other as brothers; 

Through Margaret, who with love in her 
heart built homes where children could 
find love and be members of a family; 

Through Mr. Buffington, whose story we 
shall hear today. 

May these new thoughts let us under- 
stand how you may work through us. 
Amen, 


TELL THE STORY: “An Idea that Grew” 

The story begins in South Carolina... 
with Mr. Buffington ... and in the days 
when two cents instead of three would 
buy a stamp for a letter. 

Now Mr. Buffington had but little 
money yet he always seemed able to find 
a way to help his friends when they 
needed him. When one friend, the prin- 


cipal of a country school, told him, “Our | 


building is finished at last. Will you 
come and make a speech?” Mr. Buffing- 
ton was pleased. “Of course I'll come. 
Thank you for inviting me.” 

When the day arrived, Mr. Buffington 
went out to the country school. He saw 
how happy the boys and girls were, how 
happy their parents were. It mattered 
not at all that the school had only one 
room. For the first time in their lives 
the children in that area had a school 
and a teacher. 

Mr. Buffington also saw something else 
...or rather he did not see it. “Where’s 
the library?” he wondered. “When I was 
a boy my school had a hundred books 
and how we loved them! Every school 
needs a library.” He thought at once of 
helping, but the dime he found in his 
pocket wouldn’t buy even one book. 

“The county will help,” Mr. Buffington 
thought. Yet he knew the county had 
no funds to buy library books for this 
school. 

“A rich man could buy books,” was 
the next thought. But who? Mr. Buf- 
fington knew no rich men. 

That day, all during the program at 
school, Mr. Buffington thought only about 
the library. Then, at home that night, 
an idea came. “I'll write five letters” he 
said. “I’ll tell five friends about the 
library. My dime will buy five stamps.” 
So Mr. Buffington wrote the five letters 
and on each one he put a two-cent stamp. 
Then he waited. 

Days passed. Finally one reply came. 
Mr. Buffington’s minister friend in a far 
away city wrote, “I read your letter to 
the people in my church. You can de- 
pend on us.” 

Soon a big box arrived, then another 
and another, one thousand books for the 
library! The one-school room would not 
hold them. Fathers built a library cabin 
beside the school, with shelves and 
shelves for the books. The good news 
traveled fast. Soon many people knew 


_about the library. Boys and girls read 


the story about it in their church school 
papers. They said, “We'll help.” Men 
and women read about it in their maga- 
zines and papers. “Why can’t we?” they 
said. And they did help! 


Every day in every way the books 
came, by parcel post, express, freight, 
even in family cars, until there were 
enough books for all the country schools 
in South Carolina. Library cabins were 
built beside the schools to hold the books. 
There were enough for country schools 
in Georgia also—74 libraries in 74 coun- 
try communities, and thousands of boys 
and girls reading books for fun, for new 
knowledge, for help with their school 
work ... because one man had an idea 
and a dime. 

Aut sinc: “Glad Let Us Be for People” 

(Stanza 3 and the stanza made in class 

by the children—see service No. 3.) 


OFFERING: Our gift, like Mr. Buffing- 
ton’s, may be small; yet like his, it may 
bring great happiness to many people. 
Who could have believed that one two- 
cent stamp could do so much? 


CLosinc PRAYER: Of thanksgiving, for 
people in times past and in the present 
who use their minds to think new 
thoughts and to work out ways of get- 
ting done what needs to be done. 
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Junior 


Department 


by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Heroes of the Church 


For the Leader 


A number of suggestions are given in 
footnotes for pictures and books which 
you may wish to order. If this is not 
done soon enough, you may wish to hold 
these services for use later, or rearrange 
the order in which they are given. For 
the pictures, it may also be possible for 
you to borrow color prints from your 
public or school library, or from a local 
art museum. Wherever appropriate it is 
well to use original paintings, friezes, or 
time lines done by the juniors, as the 
center of attention. 

These services offer another opportu- 
nity to reiterate the New Testament 
teaching that all Christians are “called 
to be saints.” More material is given 
here than you will have time to use, so 
make selections from it. Or you may 
prefer to make your own list of “saints,” 
for there are many others. You may 
decide to use only one or two and go into 
more details about them.’ 

The aim of these resources is not to 
stress historical facts, many of which are 
dubious anyway, but rather to give vivid 
glimpses of real people who will inspire 
and challenge juniors. Remember that a 
saint is not a “perfect” person, but one 
who wants to serve Jesus Christ fully. 
“The mark of a saint is not perfection, 
but consecration.” The early church was 
full of faults, but through it God pre- 
served and spread Christianity. Often 
the church was unworthy and sinful be- 
cause it was in the midst of an evil, 
pagan world, but as it continued to obey 
Christ’s command to go and preach the 
gospel, God could use it because the 
people in it were trying to do his will. 

Preparing one of these services can be- 
come an interesting project for a wor- 
ship committee or for a class. The boys 
and girls may present the information in 
their own words. If they wish, they may 
add some costuming and a few stage 
properties. 


*Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 

1For instance, the story of St. Martin is 
well told in “Half a Cloak” in More Stories 
for Junior Worship, by Alice Geer Kelsey, 
Abingdon Press. 

*International Art Publishing Co., 234 
W. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan. 

i sabes Gallery of Art, Washington, 
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1. The Church Fathers 


Worsuip Center: A large map of Eu- 
rope. If possible, a reproduction of a 
painting of one of the persons men- 
tioned, such as “St. Jerome” or “St. 
Martin” by El Greco. 


CALL To WorsHIP: Read Matthew 28:16-20 


Hymn: “I sing a song of the saints of 
God”* 

ScriptuRE: Read Hebrews’ 11:33-38; 
12:1, 2a 


OFFERTORY HyMN: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


NARRATIVE WITH Map: (Read alternately 
by boys and girls in unison, or by two 
individuals, and with another junior to 
mark the map as places are mentioned.) 


1. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, in Asia 
Minor (now Turkey), one of the early 


martyrs of the church, was brought be- 


fore the Roman governor and given a 
chance to save his life by denying Christ. 

2. Polycarp replied, “Eighty and six 
years have I served Christ and he has 
done me no wrong; can I revile the King 
that saved me?” Burned at the stake, 
his last prayer was, “Lord God, Almighty 
Father of Jesus Christ, I bless Thee that 
Thou didst deem me worthy of this hour. 
. . . May I be an acceptable sacrifice. I 
praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee 
through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

1. Constantine was the Emperor at 
Rome who made the Christian religion 
legal. He also made it legal to build 
church buildings, and he himself built 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
and Santa Sophia in Constantinople. 

2. Constantine called together the 
Council of Nicea to formulate a creed 
and to help unite the churches. The 
church leaders had been quarreling and 
had written letters of complaint to him 
about each other. In the middle of the 
room he placed a throne and on it a copy 
of the Gospels as a reminder of the 
presence of Christ. The delegates sat on 
benches around the sides of the room. 
When the Emperor entered, he pointed 
to the pile of letters, saying he had not 
read them, and at once he began to burn 
them in an open fire. To the silent and 
amazed group he said, “It is the com- 
mand of Christ that he who desires to be 
forgiven must first forgive his brother.” 


1. Ambrose was a lawyer and governor 
of Milan, Italy, before he became a 
Bishop. 

2. He was also a musician and is called 
the “Father of church song.” 

1. Augustine came to hear Ambrose 
preach, not for his message but for his 
style of speaking. Augustine’s mother, 
Monica, was already a Christian and had 
often prayed for her son. At last he 
became interested in Christianity, and 
one day, hearing a child say, “Take and 
read,” he began to read the New Testa- 
ment. Later he was baptized by Ambrose, 
then became a Bishop himself in Hippo, 
in North Africa. 

2. Augustine wrote two books still read 
today, his Confessions and The City of 
God. He was a great writer, but was 
greatest in his prayers. The one best 
known is, “Thou hast made us for thyself, 


‘Words were printed in the December 
1957 issue, page 28. 


and our hearts are restless till they 
in thee.” 


took pity on a beggar and cut his own! 
cloak in half to share with him. 
night he dreamed it was Christ 
whom he had shared. 


2. Martin left the army and became aj 
monk, then Bishop of Tours in France.| 
He made much of that country Christian. 

1. Patrick was carried as a slave 
Britain to Ireland where he became a} 
swineherd. He escaped and later BS / 
turned to Ireland as a missionary. A} 
hymn which Patrick wrote is still sung} 
today. Part of it is known as “St. Pa: 
trick’s Breastplate.” (This may be | 
in unison.) at 
Porm: “St. Patrick’s Breastplate.” 4 
“Christ be with me, Christ within me, | 
Christ behind me, Christ before me. n 
Christ beside me, Christ to win me, y 
Christ to comfort and restore me. oi 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, — | 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger. 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and stranger,”! 

2. Bridget was an Irish girl baptized! 
by Patrick who spent her life helping the 
poor: When she baked bread or on 
butter she always divided it into thirteen 
parts. Twelve were in memory of the} 
apostles, the thirteenth and largest was 
for Christ, and this she gave to the poor. | 

1. Columba went as a mission from 
Ireland to Scotland. He was a builder} 
of many churches. 

2. About the year 700 Ansgar went as 
a missionary to Scandinavia. So grad- 
ually the gospel was carried from one} 
country to another in obedience to Christ } 
who said. “Go ye into all the world and} 
make disciples of all nations.” 


Hymn: “For all the saints who from) 
their labors rest” or “The Son of God 
goes forth to war.” 


2. Francis of Assisi 


WorsHie Center: A large print of “St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds” by 
Giotto. 


Catt To WorsHie: Read Matthew 6: 26-30 


Hymn: “I sing a song of the saints of 
God” 
Story: “Francis of Assisi” 


The man known by all the world to- 
day as St. Francis was born Giovanni 
Bernadone in Assisi, Italy, in 1182, the 
son of a rich merchant. From his mother | 
he learned to sing in French and Italian, 
and probably also to love nature and 
poetry. Sometimes he went on trips with | 
his father. Because of his interest in 
France he was nicknamed Francis. For 
a few years he was a soldier. Until he 
was twenty-five he lived extravagantly | 
and selfishly. Then he became ill. When 
he recovered he began to help the poor, 
the lepers, the outcasts of society, and 
tried to live like Jesus in poverty and 
self-sacrifice. To pay for rebuilding a 
ruined church he sold some of his father’s 
merchandise. For this he was disin- 
herited, so he gave back the money and 


°Artext Prints, Westport, Conn. (Small 
prints for each child available also.) Or 
see note 2. ‘ 

"For a fuller account see chapter 19, The 
Story of the Church, by Russell W. Bowie, 
Abingdon Press. 
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built the church with his own hands, 
carrying stones on his back. 

Others joined Francis in his life of 
simplicity. They were known as friars, 
“Little Brothers of the Poor.” They 
wore plain brown robes tied with ropes. 
They would beg, if necessary, but only 
for food and clothing, never for money, 
-and only enough for each day. Some- 
times they lived in huts built of branches. 
Much of the time they were traveling on 
the roads of Italy, working in the fields 


'with the peasants, caring for the sick, 
_ preaching about the love of God, laugh- 


‘ing and singing wherever they went. 

It surprised people that Francis could be 

_so happy, though so poor. Francis enjoyed 

living with the humble, and he loved 
nature—birds, flowers, animals—but “he 
never worshiped nature. He worshiped 
the God of nature. He taught that every- 
one is rich because of the beauty of the 
universe. He preached that all unselfish, 
loving help to others is service to God. 
‘He made life full of joy and blessing for 
thousands during his life and gave new 
meaning to the Christian religion for 
ordinary people. 

Francis traveled as far as Egypt, where 
he preached to the Sultan; and to 
Bethlehem, where he spent a Christmas 
When he returned to Italy he built the 
first creche and wrote the first Christmas 
earol. He is also given credit for writ- 
ing the first poem in the Italian language, 
“The Canticle of the Sun.” Many trans- 
lations of this have been made in Eng- 
lish. One of them we sing in the hymn, 
“All creatures of our God and King.” 


Hymn: “All creatures of our God and 
King” 

Story: “St. Francis Preaches to the 
Birds” 


Many stories about Francis have been 
written down in a book called The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis. One of them 
tells about his preaching to the birds, in 
these words: 

“He raised his eyes and saw in the 
trees that bordered the roadside an 
infinite multitude of birds, so that he 
marveled and said to his companions, 
‘Await me here and I will go and preach 
to my sisters, the birds.’ And he en- 
tered into the field and began to preach 
to the birds that were on the ground; and 
immediately those that were on the trees 
flew down to him, and all stood still until 
he finished his sermon, and even then 
they did not move until he had given 
them his blessing. And the substance of 
the sermon was this, ‘O my sisters, the 
birds, ye are much beholden to God your 
Creator, and always in every place ye 
ought to praise Him, for He . . ~ hath 
given you freedom to fly whithe~soever 
ye will... . Again ye are beholden tr 
Him for the element of the air that He 
hath made over to you; moreover ye sow 
not, neither do ye reap, yet God feedeth 
you and giveth you the rivers and the 
fountains for your drink, the hills and 
valleys for your refuge, and the tall 
trees wherein to build your nests. And 
although ye neither spin nor sew, yet 
God clotheth you, you and your little 
ones. Wherefore your Creator loveth 
you much, seeing that He giveth you so 
many benefits; therefore beware, my sis- 
ters, of the sin of ingratitude, but ever 
strive to praise God... .’ Finally, the 


_ ‘Another translation which children en- 
joy is “The Song of the Sun” by Sophie 
Jewett in Poems of Sophie Jewett, Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 
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sermon being ended, Francis made over 


1 Bible in the worship for today.) ® 
them the sign of the cross and gave them 


leave to depart, whereupon all those HYMN: “Faith of our fathers! living 
birds rose into the air with wondrous still 
songs ... and separated themselves sing- cropy. “Martin Luther” 


ing, into the four quarters of the world, 

so preaching Christ’s cross . . . to be 

borne throughout the whole world.” 

OFFERTORY Hymn: 
world” 


For many hundreds of years most peo- 
ple could not read; books were scarce 
and expensive, and written by hand in 


“This is my Father’s Greek or Latin so only scholars could 


Psalm 148 


Prayer: (Use prayer of St. Francis found 
below under Junior High Department, 
No. 2, page 38.) 


CiLosinc Hymn: 
earth” 


SCRIPTURE IN UNISON: 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching pictures 


“For the beauty of the 


and 

immediate use 
you need a Teacn- 
ing Picture Filing 
Cabinet. 


3. Great Reformers 


Worsuie Center: An open Bible. (Prot- 
estant churches have always looked to 
the Bible as their authority for faith 
and practice. It is through the Bible 
that we come to know God and our 


Write today for a 
free folder 


produced in a va- 


riety of models 
and colors. 
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understand them. But when the print- 
ing press was invented books became 
more numerous. The Bible was trans- 
lated into the languages of everyday life 
and more and more people were able to 
read it for themselves. This made a great 
difference in the life of the church 

In Germany in 1483 Martin Luther 
was born. He became a scholar, preacher, 
author, translator, and musician, a leader 
whose influence still lives on around the 
world. He studied to be a lawyer, but 
at twenty-two entered a monastery. 
Here he found a copy of the Bible which 
he read and studied eagerly. He became 
a professor at the University of Witten- 
berg. He was sent on business to Rome, 
which shocked him by the worldliness, 
vice, and luxury in its churches and 
shrines. He contrasted this with what 
he had read in the New Testament, and 
on his return to Germany began to 
preach that people are saved not by any 
good works of their own but by faith in 
Jesus Christ. He posted on the door of 
the church ninety-five theses, or para- 
graphs, stating his opinions, and for 
these he was “excommunicated by the 
Pope” (expelled from the church). 

When he was summoned to appear be- 
fore a congress, the Diet of Worms, 
Luther said, “My conscience is a captive 
of the Bible and I dare not go against 
conscience. Here I stand. I can do no 
other. God help me. Amen.” 

He had come to Worms exhausted after 
a long journey, and was welcomed by 
huge crowds of people. Next morning, 
instead of preparing a speech for his de- 
fense, he went to visit a dying man who 
had asked to see him. Then he faced his 
opponents, calm and smiling. To protect 
him from further attacks by the Pope, 
Luther’s friends now hid him for ten 
months in the castle of Wartburg, where 
he spent the time translating the Bible 
into German—one of his greatest accom- 
plishments. He also wrote many other 
books, and hymns and poetry. 

He gave up the vows of a monk and 
married a former nun, Catherine. They 
Sete a large family and a happy home 


(Each of the following quotations may 
be read by a different junior.) 

At his trial Luther said, “This is not 
the time to think of safety. I must take 
care that the gospel is not brought into 
contempt by our fear to confess and seal 
our teaching by our blood.” 

When the Pope’s representative thun- 
dered: “Do you expect your princes to 
take up arms to defend you? I tell you 
No! And where will you be then?” 
Luther replied, “Then as now in the 
hands of Almighty God!” 

When he abolished monasteries Luther 
said, “Let Christians stay in the world 
and work as God calls them to be shoe- 
makers, rulers, parents, teachers or sol- 
diers.” 

Luther one time said, “Profane swear- 
ing never did any man any good... . To 
profane his Name, to curse him .. . is 
perhaps of all offences the most awful in 
the sight of God.” 

Luther also said, “As Christ has given 
himself to me, I will give myself as a 
sort of Christ to my neighbor.” 


Scripture: Psalm 46 in unison and from 
memory. 


*Small pictures of Luther translating the 
Bible are available from the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. at 10c per 100. 
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Hymn: “A mighty Fortress is our God” 
(Psalm 46) 


OrFertoRY Hymn: “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow” 


Crostnc Prayer: (From Luther) “En- 
able us, O God, to rise above ourselves 
to Thee, and from Thee to go below 
ourselves in love, and to remain always 
in Thee and in love. Amen.” 


4, One Great Hour of Sharing 
(First Sunday in Lent) 


For THE LEADER: 

On the first Sunday in Lent our think- 
ing turns again to the life of our Lord, 
especially to his closing days upon earth, 
his betrayal, his crucifixion, and his re- 
surrection. Lent is the season in the 
calendar of the church given over to 
preparing our hearts to celebrate the 
great event of the resurrection—the 
festival of Easter. 

The Christian Church took over the 
idea of preparation for its festivals from 
the Old Testament. The earliest Chris- 
tians observed a forty-hour period of 
preparation for Easter, in memory of the 
forty hours Christ lay in the tomb. Sev- 
eral centuries later this was changed to 
forty days of preparation. 

Lent begins on Ash Wednesday. In 
counting Lent, only the week days, not 
Sundays, are included. Since Easter is 
celebrated in the spring, Lent comes 
when the days are growing longer. The 
word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
lencthen meaning to lengthen. The Sun- 
day before Easter is called Palm Sunday; 
the week from Palm Sunday to Easter is 
Holy Week. The Sunday before Palm 
Sunday is called Passion Sunday; and 
the week from Passion Sunday to Palm 
Sunday is called Passion Week. 

Lent is a time of sorrow and repen- 
tance for our sin, of meditation on the 
love and sacrifice of Christ for us, and a 
time of sharing with others in need. 
Many people keep Lent by fasting or giv- 
ing up certain foods. 

For many centuries kings and queens 
and bishops observed. a ceremony in 
memory of Christ’s washing the feet of 
his disciples (John 13:1-11). The Queens 
of Scotland and England knelt every 
morning during Lent to wash the feet of 
six poor persons “for Christ’s sake.” 
They also had numbers of poor people 
brought into the palace for breakfast to 
be served by the queen herself, not her 
servants, Sometimes the queen took an 
orphan on her lap and fed it with her 
own spoon. Only after serving “Christ 
in these” would the queen eat anything 
herself. 

In most Protestant churches since 
World War II there has been a conce 
offering made for the victims of war and 
poverty during Lent and known as “One 
Great Hour of Sharing.” There will be 
material from your denominational head- 
quarters for this occasion. You will want 
to mention it this first Sunday in Lent 
and again on the day set to receive the 

service can be used at either 

time. 
Worsute Center: No doubt you will 
receive a suitable poster from your 
denomination for One Great Hour of 


‘More about Martin Luther is found in 
Martin Luther by McNeer and Ward, Ab- 
ingdon Press (for age 9 and up). 


f 


Sharing. If not, try to have a junior 
print attractively a verse of Scripture, 
such as the one used for the call to 
worship. 


Catt TO WorsHire: “Jesus said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to  ecivalll 


Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


TaLtK explaining Lent and One Great 
Hour of Sharing (based on suggestions 
for the leader given above). 


Scripture: Leader reads James 2:15, 16 
Unison, reading of Matthew 25:34-40 


DRAMATIZATION OF NEED FOR ONE GREAT 
Hour oF SHARING: 


First junior: hepres ae Korea 
orphan) I am often hungry. The gifts of 
Christians who share help me to have one 
good meal a day. 

Second junior: (Representing Arab 
renUEes) The gifts given in memory of 

Jesus Christ make it possible for me to 
have pure water and milk to drink when 
Iam 

Third junior: (representing a refugee 
from a country in Europe) I have fled 
from-—my be aie: land, and am a stranger 
with no home, speaking a foreign long 


guage. It is the gifts of Christians w! 
can help me find a home and friends in 


a strange land. 

Fourth junior: (representing a ragged 
child from Africa) In many countries 
there is never enough money to buy 
clothes for all the family. Because some 
Christians cared enough to share I am 
one of the few to have clothes to wear 
to school. 

Fijth junior: (representing a crippled 
child on crutches) All over the world are 
children like me, in hospitals, or who 
are crippled or blind. Your can 
help to make them well. 

Sixth junior: (representing a child 
who is learning to read from a book) 
There are many people in prison today. 
Sometimes Christians go to jail for their 
faith. In some countries Christians may 
not be in jail, but they are cut off from 
the rest of the world by what we call the 
Iron Curtain. And there are many peo- 
ple who cannot read or write and so are 
like prisoners in their thinking. I am 
happy because Christian gifts helped me 
to learn to read. 

All six in unison: “Jesus said, ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye did it unto me.’ ” 

Leader reads I John 3:17, 18 from Mof- 
fatt’s translation: “Dear children, let _ 
put our love not into words or talk, bu 
into deeds and make it real.” 


Prayer: While speakers continue to 
stand in front, the leader asks every- 
one to close his eyes and think in 
quietness about all the people who 
need our help, about how much God 
has given us, and about how much we 
can share, closing with these words: 
“Freely have we received, O Lord, 
freely let us give.” 


Porm: (From an old Gaelic rune) 
I saw a stranger yestere’en; 

I put food in the eating lace, 
Drink in the drinking place, 

Music in the listening place. . . 
And the lark sang in her song: 
“Often, often, often otis os Christ 
In the’ stranger’s guise. 


OFFERTORY Hymn: “Thy al O God, 
needs many hands” 
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THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Come Forth, O Christian Youth 


For the Worship Committee 


The last Sunday in January is observed 
as Youth Sunday in many churches 
hroughout the country. The week is 
levoted to youth activities, with young 
xeople assuming the leadership in the 
vhurch program. The week is climaxed 
with another youth Sunday on the first 
Sunday in February, with a special inter- 
lenominational and community emphasis 
n which young people of different de- 
1ominations share. 

February is also the month in which 
he birthdays of two of our great Amer- 
can leaders are celebrated, George Wash- 
ngton and Abraham Lincoln. This month 
s also a special time for an emphasis on 
ace relations, world brotherhood, and 
ocial justice. On the second Sunday in 
february there is often an exchange of 
ulpits between white and Negro pastors. 

Ash Wednesday and the beginning of 
he Lenten season also are in February 
his year. In many churches pastors are 
eginning their church membership or 
ommunicant classes with special atten- 
ion given to those young people who 
lave not yet committed themselves to 
Shrist and joined the church. 

It is, therefore, an especially appro- 
iate time to emphasize in the worship 
ervices the stories of the young men in 
zalilee and in Judea whom Christ called 
o be his followers and who accepted his 
nvitation to discipleship, giving their 
oyalty to him and to the cause for which 
ie stood. 

This month for a worship center you 
nay wish to use a copy of a picture of 
he rich young ruler (Mark 10:17-22): 
ither Hofmann’s familiar one or the 
ewer one by Jacques Barosin (Christian 
iducation Press, Philadelphia). These 
ortray a young man whom Jesus called 
© be his disciple but who failed to meet 
he challenge. Or, if you want the wor- 
hip center to focus the thought on ac- 
eptance to Christ’s call, you may wish 
o use the familiar picture, “Christ and 
he Fishermen” by Zimmermann. 

Or, for this month, you may prefer to 
ise the Christian Youth Fellowship 
ymbol for Christian Outreach. This 
lepicts a young man holding in his arms 
| scroll, a symbol of the message of the 
fospel of Christ. Back of him is seen a 
ompass, without a needle, pointing in 
Il directions. Back of this compass are 


*Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
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vertical lines. These suggest that the 
breadth of outreach to one’s neighbors is 
determined by the height of the Christian 
youth’s uplook toward God. The shadow 
forward east by the figure of the youth 
is in the shape of a cross. Inscribed on 
this symbol are the words from the 
Gospel, “Go ye into all the world.” 

The theme hymn suggested for this 
month is the prize-winning youth hymn, 
“Come Forth, O Christian Youth,” sung 
to the hymn tune, Diademata. 


1. “Come Forth, O Christian 
Youth” 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 
We would see Jesus, in the early morn- 


ing, 
Still as of old he calleth, “Follow Me.” 
Let us arise, all meaner service scorning, 
Lord, we are Thine, we give ourselves to 


Thee. 
J. Epcar Parks? 


Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 
or “Jesus Calls Us” or “Now in the 
Days of Youth” 

INTRODUCTION: “Youth Witness for Christ” 
All over the country this week young 

people from among the different denomi- 

nations are stepping forth to Christian 
leadership in their churches. In this way 
they are giving their witness for Christ. 

In the first century there were some 
young men who lived in Galilee and in 

Judea who were called by the young man 

Jesus Christ to follow him in a life of 

service, sacrifice, and loyalty to a great 

cause. In answering the challenge of 
that call they look the first steps of dis- 
cipleship. In companionship with Christ, 
their Leader and their Friend, they grew 
in spiritual stature. Today they are 
named among the great ones of this earth. 
There was another young man who 
might also have been included among 
that company of Christ’s disciples. He 
had everything in his favor. He was 
rich in possessions. He had lived a good 
life. But he was not willing to pay the 
price of discipleship. He failed to an- 
swer the challenge of Christ’s call. He 
turned away from friendship with Jesus 
and from Christian discipleship. Today 
all we know about this young man is that 
he was rich—rich in worldly goods, but 
poor in the things that count most. Let 
us read from the Gospels about these 
young men who answered the call and 
also about this one who turned away. 

Scrrprure: Mark 1:16-20; 10:17-22 

Leaver: Let us sing another of the prize- 
winning youth hymns which presents 
to us a challenge to join with Christian 
youth everywhere in Christian witness 
and discipleship. 

Hymn: 


Come forth, O Christian youth, 

A task before us lies; 

The world awaits the strength and zeal 
Which youthful heart supplies. 

We seek to win mankind 

To choose Christ’s nobler way, 

And usher in true brotherhood 

For every man today. 


Stand firm, O Christian youth, 
With trust in God alone, 


~ 4A set of the five UCYM Posters (BB09- 
786) may be purchased for $1 from P & D, 
National Council of Churches, 120 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 


*From New Worship and Song. Copyright 
by the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


That we may live our Christian faith 
And make Christ truly known. 

Be ours to show all men 

The path his feet have trod, 

To make all life a sacrament 

And holy unto God. 


Grow strong, O Christian youth, 

Be loyal, brave, and true, 

And strive with courage for the right 
In what we say and do. 

Thus may our words and deed 

Be worthy in God’s sight, 

And manifest to all mankind 

His way of truth and light. 


Give all, O Christian youth, 
And naught from Christ withhold; 
His kingdom claims us for its own; 
His spirit keeps us bold! 
As pilgrims in the world 
Yet followers of the Way, 
God make us faithful citizens 
Till his eternal day. 
Mary ELLen JAcKson® 
(Sing to tune Diademata) 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for the 
young men in the first century who were 
called by Christ to follow him. Help us, 
too, to answer the challenge of Christ’s 
call to discipleship. May we be found 
among those Christian youth who have 
heard and obeyed the call to Christian 
commitment and service. May we give 
ourselves to the cause of Christ’s King- 
dom here on earth. In the name of Christ 
we pray. Amen. 


BENEDICTION 


2. Stand Forth — for a Great 
Cause (Race Relations Sun- 
day) 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 


Lift up our hearts, O King of kings, 
To brighter hopes and kindlier things, 
To visions of a larger good 

And holier dreams of brotherhood.* 


Hymn: “Rise up, O Men of God” 
Scripture: Isaiah 11:1-9 
TatK: “The Real Test of Christian 


Brotherhood” 


On this Race Relations Sunday in many 
cities there will be exchanges of pulpits. 
Perhaps a Negro minister will be preach- 
ing in your church this morning and 
your pastor will have exchanged pulpits 
with him. In this way you and the rest 
who worship in your church will be re- 
minded that the Christian Church is a 
fellowship bigger than any one group or 
race or nationality. It is world-wide. 

Christian youth in our country and 
around the world have found, in the 
cause of brotherhood and justice for all, 
a cause to which they can give their 
lives. But today in our country, espe- 
cially in some sections, racial tensions 
are strong. The problem of integration 
in schools and churches and communities 
is a vital issue. Young people of the 
white race in our schools and churches 
need to stand forth for justice and 
Christian brotherhood so that Negro 


From leaflet, “Two More Hymns for 
Youth by Youth.” Copyright 1956 by the 
Hymn Society of America. Available at 3c 
each from the Hymn Society, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


*Words by Howard B. Masterman. Used 
by permission of the Proprietors of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. 
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young people may feel the strength of 
the ties of brotherhood that bind Chris- 
tians together. Some church leaders fail 
to take their stand for Christian brother- 
hood, but there are others who are will- 
ing to risk loss of popularity and prestige 
in order to take their stand for the right. 

The real test of Christian brotherhood 
for young people is how they welcome 
those of another race, or rank, or na- 
tionality, into their church school classes 
and youth fellowships, as well as in their 
public school classes and on the athletic 
field. In certain communities it may be 
easier to go along with the thoughtless 
crowd who hoot and jeer or cold-shoul- 
der newcomers because they have been 
influenced by a few prejudiced youth or 
adults. This is probably the most severe 
test of Christian living confronting some 
young people today. 

A thoughtful writer, Lord Chesterton, 
once said: “Christianity found wanting? 
No. Christianity found difficult and there- 
fore not tried.” Here is a real test of 
whether our Christianity is more than 
skin deep. 

Another Christian writer has said: 
“Tet us make the holy democracy of 

Jesus 
Not a word in the dictionary 
But a candle in each human soul.” 

Lucia TReNntT® 
Hymn: “Come Forth, O Christian Youth” 
(Printed above) 
LEADER: 

Long ago a follower of Jesus caught 
the spirit of love and forgiveness and 
peace-making when he wrote this prayer: 


*Copyright The Christian Century. Used 
by permission. 
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“Lord, make me an instrument of thy 
peace. Where there is hatred, let me 
sow love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is doubt, faith; where there 
is despair, hope; where there is darkness, 
light; and where there is sadness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to con- 
sole; to be understood as to understand; 
to be loved as to love; for it is in giving 
that we receive, it is in pardoning that 
we are pardoned, and it is in dying that 
we are born to eternal life.” 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, and Father of young peo- 
ple everywhere, grant that we may prac- 
tice good will and justice in all our con- 
tacts with thy children of other skin 
color than our own. May we help to 
promote peace and friendship and under- 
standing wherever there is tension and 
prejudice. Grant us courage and tact to 
make friends with those outside our own 
social circle. In the name of Christ we 
pray. Amen. 


CiLosinc Hymn: 
cious Skies” or “In Christ There Is No 
East or West” 

BENEDICTION 


3. Grow Strong — Through As- 
’ sociating with Greatness 


Cat, To Worsuip: “Therefore, since we 
are surrounded by so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us also lay aside every 
weight, and sin which clings so closely, 
and let us run with perseverance the 
race that is set before us, looking to 
JeESUSs 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


LEADER: 

This month we celebrate the birthdays 
of two of the great American heroes, 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. But they are only a part of a great 
procession of heroic men and women who 
have dared to stand for a great cause and 
who have influenced the world for good. 
Each of these great men had a dream and 
a cause which claimed his life. 

PoEmM: 

Dreams are they—but they are God’s 
dreams! 

Shall we decry them and scorn them? 

That men shall love one another, 

That white shall call black man brother, 

That greed shall pass from the market- 
place, 

That lust shall yield to love for the race, 

That man shall meet with God face to 
face— 

Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 


Dreams 
dreams! 

Can we say nay as they claim us? 

That men shall cease from their hating, 

That war will soon be abating, 

aha the glory of kings and lords shall 
pale, 

That the love of humanity shall prevail— 

Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 


are they—to become man’s 


THomAs Curtis CLARK’ 


°A prayer attributed to St. Francis of 
Assisi. 


Used by permission of Mrs. Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark. 


“OQ Beautiful for Spa- 


PoEM: 
Here and there are persons 
Who never lose the challenge of their’ 
dreams. ... 
It is a noble host— 
Moses, David, Peter, 
Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, . 
Woolman, Tolstoy, Gandhi, \ 
And countless others— | 
Tramping onward without faltering 
Toward a goal that was sure, 
For before them all went One about 
whom in every age 
There has. been the shadow of a Cross.... 
Even though we move only a few steps, 
Even though we merely glimpse their 
dreams, 
We shall have been a part of the host 
Of those who saw and wove their lives 
Into the visions of the Eternal. 
Either we become a part of God’s dreams, 
Or old barges that block their 
Fulfillment for another day. ; 
We must dream with God or lose our 
souls® f 
ScRIPTURE: : 
The New Testament also has a de- 
scription of the great men and women 
through the ages who dared through faith 
follow God’s dreams. , 
(Read Hebrews 11:8-10, 23-27, 32-40; 
12:1-2a.) ; 
Prayer: Our Father, thou who hast 
challenged the souls of men through 
the ages and led them out into sig- 
nificant service for mankind, may we, 
too, heed thy call and become a part of 
the great procession of men and women 
of faith, thus growing strong in spirit 
as we look to Jesus, our Leader. Amen. 
Hymn: “Come Forth, O Christian Youth” 
(printed above) or “Faith of Our 
Fathers” 


BENEDICTION 


4, Give All — Share the Cross 
With Christ 


Cat, To WorsHip: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me” 
(Matthew 16:24). 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able, said the Master” 


LEADER: 

This Sunday is the first Sunday of Lent. 
At this season of the church year Chris- 
tians everywhere turn their thoughts in 
a special way to Christ and his os 
on the cross for the world. The Gospe! 
record says, “And he steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.” Jesus turned 
his face toward Jerusalem, knowing that 
there suffering and death awaited him. 
He did not turn back to Galilee where 
he could still have attracted a following 
but he moved toward the Holy City to 
meet his fate. 

The rich young ruler turned away 
when he confronted the test of giving 
away his riches. Dare we follow Christ 
even when the road becomes rough and 
dangerous? 


Scripture: Philippians 2:5-11; Hebrews 
12:1-2 

Prayer: Our Father, during this Lenten 
season may we thoughtfully and 


‘From reading in At Worship, a Hymnal 
for young Churchmen. Copyright, Harper & 
Brothers. Used by permission. 
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prayerfully keep our minds fixed on 
Jesus. Let us think what it meant to 
him to face the Cross. Make us will- 
ing to follow him all the way. Wilt 
thou give us strength and courage to 
face suffering and hardship for Christ 


and his Cause? In the name of Christ 
we pray. 

CiLosing Hymn: “Come Forth, O Chris- 
tian Youth” (printed above) or “O 


Young and Fearless Prophet” 
BENEDICTION 


Senior Ligh and 


Young People’s Departments 


To the worship committee 


During the month of February we will 
sive some special consideration to Jesus’ 
jynamic command to “love one another.” 
[This idea is in keeping with the ob- 
servances of Race Relations Sunday and 
B8rotherhood Month. 


The idea for the choral reading given 
9elow came to Miss Winchell after medi- 
ating on the picture book, The Family 
»f Man, which was based on the photo- 
graphic exhibit created for the Museum 
yf Modern Art by the great photographer, 
tdward Steichen. This book is a fine 
‘esource for any study of the races and 
ecople’s relationships to all races, and 
will increase the meaning of these serv- 
ces. It is printed in inexpensive form 
ind is recommended for your library.1 
Sopies are probably available in your 
jublic library. 

The worship suggestions are based on 
he following thoughts, which may be 
ised with the group in interpreting the 
heme: 


NTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

God created man, each individual with 
lis Own unique personality, each with 
lis particular expression of life — dif- 
erent and yet alike, in that all men are 
nterrelated, belonging to the family of 
nan. Our kinship exists in that we all 
eel and experience all conditions of 
iving within our own frame of refer- 
nce but with sufficient likeness to label 
ur emotions in the same way and to 
inderstand their counterparts in others. 


When a man refuses to accept both his 
mniqueness from and his likeness to 
1is fellowman, he denies and distrusts his 
creator and distorts his self-image. 
Therefore, he becomes involved in the 
vicious circle of hate for self, distrust of 
x0d and hostility toward neighbor. 


*Students at the College of the Bible, 
m, Kentucky. 

*The Family of Man, by Edward Steichen, 
955. In two editions: 207 pages, $10.; or 
92 pages, paper-back, $1.00, from Maco 
Miagazine Corporation, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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by William S. McINNES 
and Janell WINCHELL 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Love Thyself 


For a man to be harmoniously related 
to God and to his neighbor he must ac- 
cept a true picture of himsélf as the 
frame of reference from which to live. 
Through acceptance of himself, man rec- 
ognizes his uniqueness and yet is con- 
scious of the fellowship involved in 
belonging to the family of man. 


CuHoraAL READING: 


The portrayal of this thought is in the 
form of a script to be presented by the 
speaking choir, which, as you will re- 
member, takes practice and coordination. 
At selected spots background music will 
help to create moods. These places will 
be designated throughout the service. 
The music should be turbulent and dis- 
turbing. Selections from the sound track 
of The Robe’ could be very effective. 


Tue WorsHip CENTER: 

Since God stands in the center of life, 
the more perfectly man relates himself 
to God the closer he comes to being re- 
lated to his fellowman. As in an angle, 
with the lines converging on one central 
point and the distance between the lines 
getting smaller as they come closer to the 
central point, so it is that when men 
come closer to God the distance between 
them gets smaller. 

This idea may be helpful to us as we 
build our worship center. On a large 
piece of paper or cardboard placed 
against the wall, put a circle representing 
God. From the circle radiate lines ex- 
tending to the edges of the sheet. On 
these lines either write the names or 
place the pictures of some of the people 
in your youth group. Then find pictures 
which represent persons from a different 
economic status, nationality, race, and 
religion, and place these on other lines 
leading from the circle. 


Choral Reading 


(To be presented ‘by a speaking choir, 
using recorded background music.) 


Love THYSELF 


Group I: “There is only one man in the 
world and his name is all men. There 
is only one woman in the world and 

_ her name is all women. There is only 


*The main theme from the motion pic- 
ture “The Robe” has been recorded by 
Decca _ and appears as a part of the follow- 
ing LP albums: 860, 8312, and 9012. 


one child in the world and the child’s 
name is all children.” 

(Background music) 

Grovp II: 

“The world is one; we cannot live apart; 
To earth’s remotest races we are kin; 

God made the generations of one blood; 
Man’s separation is a sign of sin.”* 

Girt: I am different; I am unique. I be- 
long to a special group. We are the 
chosen ones. 

LreaDER: Yes, you are different, but you 
are also kin to every human creature, 
for you “bear the stamp of human ex- 
istence.” You belong to the family of 
man—all people are the chosen ones of 
God if they but will agree. Be not 
afraid! 

(Music fade) 

Girt: I am not afraid. I belong to the 
ruling class. I am American—a white 
American. No one is going to push me 
around. 

Group I: “There is only one man in the 
world and his name is all men.” 

(Background music) 

Boy: “I am the person who was born to 
live in a skin with a different color 
from yours. 

I could not choose my parents, nor 
you yours. 

Thus the color pigments embedded 
by the unchangeable hands of nature 
in your skin are perchance white, 
while mine are black, or brown, or yel- 
low. 

But, underneath I am just like you. 

My muscles ripple in the same waves 
of power and thrill to the same throb 
of joyous action. 

My mind is as good as yours. 

I reach out, just as you do, in aspira- 
tions of the soul. 

I love and hate, hope and despair, 
rejoice and suffer, along with you. 

When my children lose their fair 
chance at life and become aware of the 
bitter road of prejudice they must 
tread, then I know what my color has 
cost. 

I offer you my hand in rebuilding an 
unjust world, that you and I can make 
more Christian than we found it. 

I am the person in a different skin.” 

Girt: God made us white, black, brown, 
and yellow. He created you to serve 
us. We are special. 

(Background music) 

Group II: “There is only one man in the 
world and his name is all men.” 

Group I: “The world is one; we cannot 

live apart; 

To earth’s remotest races we are kin; 
God made the generations of one blood; 

Man’s separation is a sign of sin.”* 

(End of music) 

Leaver: “If a man says he loves God but 
hates his brother, he is a liar and the 
truth is not in him.” Jesus taught them, 
saying “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Do you love yourself—yourself? 

Hae Of course—everyone loves him- 
self! 

Leaper: Dothey? How about your neigh- 
bor—other people: the poor, the dirty, 
the rich, white, black, brown, yellow 


8From Carl Sandburg’s Prologue to The 
Family of Man. (See note 1.) Used by 
permission. 

‘From “The World Is One,” by Hinton 
White. Original source not located. 

5By Percy R. Hayward, from the Sep- 
tember 1943 issue of The International 
Journal of Religious Education, 
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people, the sinners, the publicans, the 
righteous—you love them all? 

Girt: In their place I love them, if they 
don’t bother me. Live and let live, I 
always say. 

LrapER: Whom do you fear? Your neigh- 
bor? Yourself? God? 

Girt: Me afraid? I am not afraid! I 
know my way around. I don’t need 
anyone. 

Leaper: Are you lonely? Do you wish 
you were someone else or older? Do 
you wish it were tomorrow or anytime 
but now? Do you love yourself? 

Girt: I don’t understand . 

(Music background) 

Group II: “Know the truth and the truth 
shall set you free.” 

LeapEr: Do you fear the person next to 
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you? Do you feel better, more intelli- 
gent, more moral than the Negro, the 
Jew, or the family across the street? 

Girt: I don’t know. They’re all right 
jet See 


Leaver: Do you love yourself? (Your- 
self?) 

(Music) 

Group I: “God created man and he saw 


that it was good.” 

Group II: “There is only one man in the 
world and his name is all men.” 

(End music) 

LeapER: Why do you think you're bet- 
ter? Do you love yourself? 


(Music) 
God created you, the man across the 
street, the Jew, the German, the 
Negro... 
Group I: Ee your neighbor as yourself 
yourself. 


(Music fade out) 
Girt: But I belong to the chosen group 
. we rule the earth. 

LeapER: Whom do you fear? Yourself? 
God loves you. He created all peoples 
—you belong to the family of man— 
God’s family. 

Girt: Yes, but we.... 

LeapeR: Unconcern and dislike for your 
neighbor means distrust for God and 
hate for self. Do you love God? 

Girt: Yes, of course, God is important; 
He is the foundation of my life—yes, 
I love God. 

Leaver: How about your neighbor? 

(Music) 

Group I: “If a man says he loves God 
but hates his brother, he is a liar and 
the truth is not in him.” 

Leaver: How about your neighbor? 

Girt: But God made us different . . 

LeapER: Yes, he made you different but 
you belong to the family of man and 
all men are your brothers. 

(Music) 

Group I: “The world is one; we cannot 

live apart; 
To earth’s remotest races we are kin; 
God made the generations of one blood; 
Man’s separation is a sign of sin.” 

Group II: “My commandment I give 
unto you: love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, mind and soul and 
your neighbor as yourself.” 

Leaver: Whom do you fear? Do you 
love yourself, your neighbor, God? 


Additional Resources 


THe Wortp Is ONE 
The world is one; we cannot live apart; 
To earth’s remotest races we are kin; 
God made the generations of one blood; 
Man’s separation is a sign of sin. 


What though we solve the secret of the 


stars, 
Or from the vibrant ether pluck a song, 
Can this for all man’s tyranny atone 
While Mercy weeps and waits and suf- 
fers long? 


Put up the sword, its day of anguish past; 
Disarm the forts, and then, the war- 
ags furled, 
Forever keep the air without frontiers, 
The great, free, friendly highway of 
the world. 
So that at last to rapture men may come, 
oa ee. again the music of the 


And pomey ey illumined, radiant, free, 


% 

The travail and the triumph of th 
years. 

Hinton Warr 


Tue Voice or ARTHUR JARVIS) 
= oaee-a is that our Christian Civili- 


Is Hddied through and through wit 
ilemma. 

We believe in the brotherhood of man 

But we [in South Africa] do not want it 

We believe in help for the underdog 

But we want him to stay under. 

And we are therefore compelled. 

In order to preserve our belief that we 
are Christians, 

To ascribe to Almighty God our own hu. 
man intentions, 

And to say that because He created whit 
and black 

He gives the Divine Approval to am 
human action 

That is designed to keep black men from 
advancement. 

We go so far as to credit Him 

With having created black men 

To hew wood and draw water for whit 


ments... 

The truth is that our civilization is NO 
Christian; / 

It is a tragic compound of great ideal an 
fearful practice, 

Of high assurance and desperate anxiety 

Of loving Charity and fearful clutchin 
of possessions. 

Therefore I shall devote myself unceas. 
ingly 

To the service of God and Man. 

I shall no longer He myself if this o 
that is expedient 

But only if it is right. I shall do this 

Not because I am noble or unselfish, 

But because I need for the rest of m; 
journey 

A star that will not play false to me, 

A compass that will not lie. 

I am lost when I balance this agains 


that, 
I am lost when I ask if white men o 
black, 
Gentiles or Jews, will approve. 
I only know that I am no longer abl 
To aspire to the highest with one par 
of myself, 
And to deny it with another. 
I would rather die than live like tha’ 
I understand better 
ose who have died for their convic 
tions, 
And have not thought it wonderful 
Or brave or noble to die. 
They died rather than live, that was all.’ 
(Note: The recording of “Lost in th 
Stars,” the Broadway musical productio: 
of the book from which this selectio. 
was taken, might be used to heighten th 
emotional power of the poem.) 


Scripture References 


As you can see, the main refrain in th 
script of “Love Thyself” comes from 
little epistle of First John. Specific refer 
ences will be found in I John 2:4-5, 7-1 
and 4:7-21. Yet no one needs to be con 
fined to this small epistle. Throughou 
the whole New Testament there are othe 
references which will help us come t 
an understanding of “the other fellow 
and our relationship to him. 

Quite obviously Pe: story of the Goo 
Samaritan and the discussion which Jesu 
had with the lawyers about the goo 


‘From the play, Cry, the Beloved Coun 
try, adapted ae Felicia Komai pts. thi 
novel by Alan Paton t by th 

ip Press, 1948, pp. 
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sighbors will be one of the first thoughts 
ong this line. If this is to be used, per- 
aps a fresh approach will help the 
yung people gain new insight. Ask one 
‘the young people in your group to re- 
rite the story in modern language or 
srhaps elaborate the reasons why the 
“iest and the Levite passed by on the 
her side. Then use this for the basis of 
.e worship devotion. 

Another passage which is particularly 
riking comes out of the Lord’s Prayer: 
And forgive us our debts, as we also 
rgive our debtors.” Place this thought 
ith that of Matthew 18:23-35, the par- 
yle of the Unforgiving Servant, and you 
ill have some food for thought. 

Nor should we forget the passage in 
1e Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5: 43- 
3, Which commends us to love our ene- 
ies. Here the idea may be presented by 
sking several young people to read this 
assage and then prepare two-minute 
splanations of what it means to them. 
Set up a worship center which will 
imulate thinking about the idea, but 
9 not have the young people stand up 
1 front of the group when they give 
eir thoughts about the Scripture. Let 
lem remain seated and in a meditative 
titude. In this way we will be using 
1e advantages of the testimonial without 
saping the disadvantages. 


lymns 

Rather than suggest hymns that you 
9 net know or that are very familiar to 
ou, may I suggest that you take time 
ut to study your hymnal. If you do not 
lready have a list of all the hymns that 
ou know well enough to sing without 
10 much hesitation, now is a good time 
y make such a list. While in that proc- 
ss, make the list as practical as possible. 
lake a few simple categories; such as, 
pening hymns, prayer hymns, offering 
ymns, closing hymns, and _ seasonal 
ymns. This list will be very valuable 
» you, for with it you will be able to 
ll at a glance if you are learning any 
ew songs or if you are using the same 
nes over and over again. 

Make it a point to use familiar hymns 
lost of the time, but take occasion, like 
consideration of the worship theme for 
ach month, to use and learn some of 
1e good hvmns that are in your hymnal. 
his month “the hymn of the month” 
ould be from the brotherhood section. 


‘outh worship before 


chool 
(Continued from page 24) 


he slight deficit each year is met by 
1¢ budget of our Christian education 
epartment. 

The brief service at the table is very 
uformal and one which encourages dis- 
ussion. The speakers have had a keen 
sight into the needs and searchings 
f young people. From time to time 
uinisters, high school faculty members 
nd parents have brought timely mes- 
ages. 

The group then goes quietly to the 
hapel on an upper floor. The next 
wenty minutes is devoted to prayer and 
1editation. Many times those who have 
pecial needs go forward to kneel at 
ae altar. 


The youth group responsible works 
mder four committees: breakfast, pro- 
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gram, publicity and transportation. The 
publicity consists of personal invitations 
plus announcements in the church 
calendar and weekly paper. Although 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship sponsors 
the program, young people of all de- 
nominations are welcome. 

Two young married couples, dedicated 
to this task, are the counselors. But 
they claim that the success of this 
movement is not due to them but to the 
interest on the part of the young people 
themselves. 

After they graduate from high school, 
then what? It has been a problem to 
know how to continue this program for 
those no longer going to high school. 
Some are employed, many others in 
sollege. Of those in college, more than 
half are living out of the city. The few 
graduates remaining in the city have 
banded themselves together for a weekly 
evening of prayer, meditation and dis- 
cussion. This group, led by young peovle 
attending our local Glendale College, 
meets in the church every Wednesday 
evening. It is still a new group but has 
vital possibilities. 

The attendance of youth members at 
our church services and their participa- 
tion in the Sunday evening choir, usher- 
ing, and church committees have notice- 
ably increased during the past four 
years. We do not hesitate to believe that 
the inspiration received during the days 
of their attendance at the 7:07 Club has 
had much to do with this dedication. 


Plays for reading 
and discussion 


(Continued from page 22) 


each character have great implications 
as to the role of the church today. Dif- 
ficult, but excellent for study and dis- 
cussion. 


Take a Giant Step, by Louis Peterson 
(Samuel French, Inc., New York City) 
A drama dealing with the problems of 

a Negro teen-ager learning the narrow, 
lonely path he must walk in a racially 
mixed school and community situation— 
on one hand his parents who believe he 
must “learn his place” and on the other, 
his own need for self-respect and ac- 
ceptance. The play contains a great deal 
of profanity but real depth of under- 
standing. 


A Neighbor and Friend, by Nevin E. 
Kendall and Samuel A. Rulon 
(Westminster Press. Youth Fellowship 

Kit, Volume 15. Extra copies of play 

available to Kit users.) 


A Negro family, ejected to make way 
for new building project, finally rents a 
house outside of “Negro neighborhoods.” 
The owner of the house and her minister 
urge the family to move in even though 
other white neighbors begin a telephone 
campaign to keep the Negro family from 
moving. The play develops with unusual 
sensitivity and insights into the feelings 
and reactions of the Negro family. 


Cry, the Beloved Country, by Felicia 

Komai (Friendship Press) 

In blank verse, this is a powerful 
dramatic adaptation of Alan Paton’s 
novel of South Africa. All or parts can 
be used for reading and study. The 
recording of “Lost in the Stars,” the 
Broadway musical production of the 
same book, can assist a study group and 
intensify the emotional impact. 


What Did I Do? by Nora Stirling 
(Human Relations Aids, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City 19, New York) 


The most recent in a series of plays 
published for the American Theatre 
Wing by Human Relations Aid. All of 
the plays dealing with different family 
tensions and problems are listed in “Plays 
for the Church” (N.C.C.C.—50c, pages 
38-40) and are excellent for study and 
discussion. This particular play deals 
with a mother’s shattering feeling of 
failure when she discovers her daughter 
has been involved in vandalism. The 
basic issue is one of relationships and a 
growing understanding of personal view- 
points and awareness of values. 


Point of Beginning, by Nora Stirling 
(United Church Women, 120 E. 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New York) 
Parents discover that their son has 
been stealing, and that much of the con- 
fusion which has led him to this has been 
their own carelessness about adherence 
to certain moral principles. Through 
another child, with a very different set 
of standards and principles which has 
become ingrained through training and 
example, this family is led to believe the 
chureh may be their “point of beginning.” 


—Selected by Margaret E. M. 
BARNES, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT ===**--- 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
by RICHARD BECKHARD 


International Journal says: ‘‘Needed by 
everyone spoons for every kind of 
meeting.’’—W. Randolph Thornton. 

$1.00 at bookstores. Leadership Library. 
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Helping Families Through 
the Church 


Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis, 
Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 344 
pp. $3.50. 

Oscar Feucht, the director of the Fam- 
ily Life Department of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, reminds us that 
churches have always been concerned 
about their ministry to families. “Many 
a pastor of yesteryear has been closer to 
the home needs than the family physi- 
cian.” 

In the last few years many churches 
have been reexamining their philosophy 
of parish work. They show increasing 
concern to work with families rather 
than just to minister to them. Many con- 
gregations have become conscious of the 
fact that a family-centered ministry is 
as important as a church-centered min- 
istry. 

Christian family. life education, as it 
is presented here, aims at “helping every 
family in becoming by the grace of God 
a spiritually growing, responsible Chris- 
tian family unit.” This should be a nor- 
mal aim of the church’s ministry through 
all of its preaching, teaching and pastoral 
work. Each congregation, if it is to de- 
velop a really effective ministry in this 
field, will need to phrase its own specific 
objectives and to develop its own par- 
ticular emphases and programs in the 
light of the actual family situations it 
serves. 

This substantial volume was written 
for the guidance of parish workers, pas- 
tors, teachers, directors of religious edu- 
cation, parents and others who are re- 
sponsible for the development of an ade- 
quate ministry to families. It has grown 
out of the experiences of a large number 
of church leaders who worked together 
over a period of five years in workshops 
and training conferences and put their 
ideas to the test in a wide variety of 
congregational situations. 

Beginning with a study of biblical 
bases for understanding the human fam- 
ily in God’s design and a discussion of 
the nature of the Christian home, the 
various sections of the book then analyze 
the needs of the American family, pre- 
sent a wide variety of ways in which the 
church can offer family guidance, give 
special attention to six different aspects 
of family counseling, and propose plans 
for developing a parish family-life pro- 
gram that will be comprehensive and 
distinctively Christian. 
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There is a great deal of practical help 
in this volume, including various forms 
and check lists. Some are to test the 
comprehensiveness of a congregation’s 
family-life ministry. One is to assist a 
family to assess its own religious life. 
Another is offered as a premarital coun- 
seling guide for pastors. An extended 
bibliography and list of audio-visual 
aids, with brief comments on each item, 
are also helpful. 

As might be expected in a symposium 
whose twenty-seven chapters are written 
by fifteen different authors, each of whom 
“treated his subject without seeing any 
other chapter,” there is unevenness in 
style and quality as well as considerable 
overlapping of content. Nevertheless this 
is a volume that has a great deal to say 
to anyone who is concerned about minis- 
tering to families through the church. 

Underlying this whole work are the 
distinctive theological and pedagogical 
emphases of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. But even those churches 
which may represent somewhat different 
emphases cannot help but learn from, 
and profit by, this thorough consideration 
of the church’s ministry to family life. 

FRANK P. FIDLER 


The Apocrypha, Revised Stand- 
ard Version 


New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957. 250 pp. $2.50. 


The publication of the revision of the 
English translation of the Apocrypha is 
timely in itself, appearing, as it does, 
within a few years after the completion 
of the Revised Standard Version of the 
canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The event takes on added significance 
because of the great public interest now 
bestowed upon the contents and nature 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the first of which 
were accidentally discovered a bit over 
a decade ago. For these Scrolls and the 
books of the Apocrypha come from ap- 
proximately the same period of time, 200 
B. C. to 100 A. D., in addition to having 
a broadly common historical and _ geo- 
graphical background. Hence each of 
these bodies of literature promises to 
clarify and enhance the rather scanty 
knowledge available on the period of 
history prior to and immediately follow- 
ing the beginning of the Christian Era. 

There is little need to stress the fact 
that the diction and idioms of the re- 
vision have high quality and contem- 
porary flavor, since the revision con- 
tinues the excellencies of the preceding 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
which was itself well received and is 
widely used. 

Instead, one might express the wish 
that for future editions more informa- 
tional material about the Apocrypha in 
general and certainly on the individual 
books might be included; perhaps, in the 
latter case, as concise introductions to 
each book. The volume itself would not 
even then be unusually large. As it is, 
the preface is comparatively brief, al- 
though it does refer the general reader, 


on page v, to “admirable recent bool 
on the Apocrypha.” 
The preface does, however, defined 
books of the Apocrypha as those 00] 
(beyond the ones genevally known to th 
average Protestant Bible reader) i 
cluded in the Latin Vulgate, cite 
part of the Old Testament proper or | 
an appendix thereto; and it discloses 
that the same books, except for 2 
appear as well in the ancient Gree| 
translation of the Old Testament know) 
as the Septuagint. During the Midd} 
Ages the Christian Church regarded tt 
Avocryphal books, in large part, as be] 
longing to Scripture; whereas since # 
Reformation the rating these books hay 
received, primarily among Protestant 
has ranged from tolerance to widespres 
rejection. Hence their virtual disappeai 
ance from modern Protestant editians 
the Bible. \ 
On the whole, the edition is an admit 
able undertaking and, unless the sigy 


interest in the Scriptures as such 2 
inthe history of the early i 
Church. i 
ALLEN G. WEHR 


Your Neighbor Celebrates 


By Arthur Gilbert and Oscar Tarco: 
New York, Friendly House Publisher 
1957. 118 pp. $2.50. 


Our Jewish neighbor gains Sia 
hope, and faith from the observance 
his religious festivals, and many C 
tian observances have their rootage i 
these high hours of Judaism. Next i 
significance to actually participating wit 
your Jewish neighbor in his celebration 
is a careful reading and study of th 
book, Your Neighbor Celebrates. 

The authors capture in words and pic 
tures the core meaning of such hig 
hours as Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippu 
Succoth, and Simbath Torah. The boo 
is not designed as an exhaustive treat 
ment of the fourteen holy days and re 
ligious festivals that the authors hav 
chosen to present. There are othe 
sources upon which to draw in order 1 
understand the religious traditions of th 
Jews, but none brings the events aliv 
as do the commentary and pictures i 
this book. It is certainly the best treat 
ment of its kind and should be on tt 
shelf of every church and public librar: 
It is the kind of book which youth an 
adults will enjoy studying. 

Those who have read the earlier trea’ 
ment in booklet form will want to sé 
the more complete development mac 
possible by this book. 

It is particularly helpful to have bot 
the Holiday Calendar and Glossary « 
Hebrew words at the conclusion of tt 
book. The entire section on Explanatoz 
Notes makes it an indispensable sour: 
for church school leaders and teacher 

Instead of reading the book in or 
sitting, take pains to note the observant 
now on the Jewish Calendar. Begin - 
read at this point and discover what 
wealth of meaning comes pouring for 
as the holy days unfold before you. 

Wr.raM H. Vastr 
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to new members of the 
e ¢ e RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


THE 
DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


By MILLAR BURROWS 


A byes complete account of the most thrilling 
discovery of ancient manuscripts in modern 
times . . . with new translations of the principal 
scrolls and a study of their contribution to our 
understanding of Biblical times. 


Here is the entire story of the precious dis- 
coveries, of the attempts to date the manuscripts. 
of their content and of their significance. 


“Dr. Burrows has produced the book for 
churchmen who would understand exactly 
what has been going on in the Wady 
Qumran where the scrolls were found, in 
Jerusalem, where they are now being un- 
rolled, pieced together and translated. For 
the minister who wants to bring his con- 
gregation and community up to date on 
the discoveries, again here is the book.” — 
The Christian Century 


“The plates and maps give the necessary 
orientation for an appreciation of the great 
significance of the discovery of these 
scrolls. We are indebted to Burrows for 
this most careful study. I enthusiastically 
recommend this volume to all who are 
interested in the history of our Bible and 
of our faith.”—Walter CG. Williams, The 
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Jesus in His Homeland 

By Sherman E. Johnson. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 182 pp. 
$3.75. 

It is the author’s purpose to study 
“Jesus in the light of his geographical, 
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cultural, and religious background.” In- 
cluded are chapters on Galilee, the 
Pharisees, the Essenes, areas of tension, 
revolutionaries, eschatology, and the 
uniqueness of Jesus. Splendid use is 
made of new insights deriving from the 
recent Dead Sea manuscript discoveries. 
While he feels that Jesus could have ac- 
complished his mission in any locale, it 
was in the Palestinian setting that it 
was done. 


Dr. Johnson has dealt with Jesus his- 
torically and objectively, yet he feels 
that, as the agent of redemption, theolog- 
ical judgments are quite as necessary. 
In using both he achieves an unusual 
balance. The book is to be commended. 

Stites LEssty 


The Minister and Christian 
Nurture 


Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1957. 259 pp. $3.50. 


Here is a book especially written for 
ministers and laymen who are interested 
in a new approach to Christian education. 
Although this book is written by various 
authors, all leaders in their respective 
fields, there is an underlying theme to 
the book—that Christian education is 
more than Sunday school, vacation 
church school, youth fellowship. It is 
the entire church program which, if seen 
from the point of view of Christian edu- 
cation, gives a frame of reference for all 
the activities of the church which be- 
come opportunities for the development 
of mature Christians. 


At the end of each chapter there are a 
stimulating set of discussion questions 
and a bibliography for further study. 
The book is ideally arranged for a series 
of discussion meetings with the entire 
official board of the church to help them 
see that every meeting of the church is 
a teaching opportunity within the “re- 
demptive fellowship of the church.” 

The authors of the book point out that 
the task of Christian education is to con- 
front persons with Jesus Christ and so 
prepare them to trust God, through 
Christ, and so receive power from the 
Holy Spirit to live in commitment to 
him, sustained in their faith through 
fellowship in the Christian Faith Com- 
munity. This goal is accomplished in 
the home, within the democratie church 
where many should be involved in mat- 
ters of significant concern, through a 
living encounter with the Bible, and 
through free men who live out the lessons 
of Christianity. To help the church in 
its educational task, audio-visuals add a 
new dimension to Christian teaching. 
The book contains an excellent guide for 
their proper use. 

The book ends with a challenge. It is 
pointed out that although the high office 
of minister includes many jobs, he has 
only one goal: to lead persons to con- 
front God and to mature as Christians. 
The final chapter also contains a helpful 
definition of the term “Christian ma- 
turity.” ; 

I find this a book to use in the parish 


ministry, one which is both stimulatir 
and practical. 


Harotp W. Puri 


Teaching Nursery Children 


By Jessie B. Carlson. Philadelphi 
The Judson Press, 1957. 112 pp. Paper, 75 

“Each new baby gives the church ar 
other opportunity,” says Mrs. Carlso 
“to help a child to find the Christian ar 
swers to his questions; to provide exps 
riences through which he will learn abo 
God’s good plan for his world; to nurtw 
his spiritual growth so that eventual 
he becomes a mature Christian adu 
secure in his faith. 

“The nursery teacher shares in th 
task for he is helping to lay foundatio1 
that are all-important.” (p. 5) } 

Recognizing this “high privilege” | 
nursery leaders, Mrs. Carlson proceeds © 
simple and practical terms to discuss 4 
opportunities, responsibilities, and jo: 
of working with nursery children, infan 


through three-year-olds. 


One of the real strengths of the boc 
is the numerous ways in which it can ] 
used. A new teacher could gain from 
some helpful insights into what is i 
volved in working with nursery childre 
An experienced teacher would be e1 
couraged by discovering those areas 
which her work is strong and challeng: 
to strengthen those areas in which it 
weak. 

As a text in laboratory schools, ol 
servation practice schools, or demonstr: 
tion schools, it would provide a real bas 
for study and discussion. It could al 
be used in the local church as a basis f 
discussion at regular nursery depar 
mental meetings. The questions at # 
end of each chapter provide a practic 
guide for individual or group study a1 
discussion. 

This book could also be used by pa 
ents in order to help them understar 
just what the church is trying to do 
its work with these young children. 

In the inside front and back covers 
the book Mrs. Carlson has provided t 
charts which deal, respectively, with wh 
two- and three-year-olds are like. 
these brief outlines of their physic 
mental, social, and religious characteri 
tics and needs she provides for teache 
in a simple and convenient form, sor 
important and needed information. 

The book, though brief, deals a 
equately with the church’s planning 1 
young children and their teachers; 
includes a discussion of the course mat 
rials and how to use them, and final 
describes the activities which can be us 
and how and why. 

Rurs G 


World Religions 


By Benson Y. Landis. New York, E. 
Dutton & Company, 1957. 158 pp. $2: 

The author is well known for his ed. 
ing of the Yearbook of Americ 
Churches, in which year by year an ¢ 
tempt is made to give the statistics 
church membership in the United Stat 
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as well as the necessary information con- 
cerning the changing organization and 
leadership of the various churches. This 
has been an indispensable service. 
Here Dr. Landis has gone beyond 
America, and beyond Christianity, and 
attempted to give a very brief sum- 
mary of the most important beliefs and 
teachings of the various world religions, 
and their principal divisions. Obviously, 
in six pages not much can be said 
about so complex a religion as Hinduism, 
or about Buddhism in four pages. Islam 
rates four pages and Judaism about five. 
And serious question may be raised as 
te whether what is said is the most im- 
portant or adequate that might be said. 
Yet, in looking over these brief charac- 
terizations of the non-Christian faiths, 
I do not find anything that could not 
truly be said. The statements must be 
described rather as incomplete than in- 
correct. Every editor would have chosen 
different elements to stress, no doubt. 
The excuse for publishing this sort 
of a book is that even partial information 
concerning religious groups is preferable 
to no information at all. Religious prej- 
udice thrives on ignorance. Here in a 
small book, conveniently arranged alpha- 
betically, is information as to the basic 
teachings, organization, manner of wor- 
ship, and a brief historical note concern- 
ing all the religions of the world except 
those in primitive societies. In addition 
he includes the major divisions and sects 
within the Christian faith, as well as 
the modern cults and religious move- 
ments in America, which have more than 
national membership. As a handbook of 
reference it should prove a useful addi- 
tion to the library of every minister and 
layman who is interested in the various 
forms religion takes. Some of the sources 
from which the author has drawn his 
material are indicated and may be used 
to extend further one’s interest in any 
given group. 
CuarLes S. BRADEN 


Children and Other People 


By Robert S. Stewart and Arthur D. 
Workman. New York, Dryden Press, 
1956. 276 pp. $2.25. 

The subtitle, “Achieving Maturity 
through Learning” indicates this book’s 
thesis: maturity comes through learning. 
The two authors trace the development 
of personality by bringing together pre- 
vailing concepts of the child’s chronolog- 
ical, social, and educational development, 
discussing these ideas and then stating 
their conclusions. 

Recognizing the complexities of per- 
sonality development and emotional 
growth, they discourage over-simplifica- 
tion of the various problems, encourag- 
ing the reader to test the interpretations 
and the summaries in his own experience. 

The book is addressed to both parents 
and teachers. However, the review of 
various theories makes it more thought- 
provoking for teachers than for parents 
and more usable by public school than 
by church school teachers. However, the 
book is a kind of orientation toward con- 
temporary thinking on the child’s mental 
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health. In this sense it provides a com- 
mon framework of understanding through 
which parents and teachers should find 
unity in safeguarding the child’s emo- 
tional development. 

While the authors intend to present 
and review pertinent materials in each 
area of growth, Freud’s theory over- 
shadows. Chapter 2 is a detailed in- 
terpretation of the Freudian view of 
personality development; Chapters 3 to 13 
present the implications in the chronolog- 
ical development, from birth through 
adolescence, of Freud’s theory. Diagrams 
with circles and arrows over-simplify 
an awesome and inner growth which 
even the authors find elusive. 

The clear organizational plan of the 
book is unusual and helpful, one from 
which other writers and editors might 
take a lesson. Chapter 1, “The Point of 
View,” is just that—an overview of 
what is to come, with suggestions for 
flexibility in using the 28 chapters. The 
study is divided into four sections. De- 
pending upon the reader’s immediate 
concern, any one section might be the 
starting point. Two chapters are given 
to “adults around the child” in a kind 
of summarization at the end of the 
book. Another interesting feature of the 
chapter organization is the introduction 
of the problem, interpretation, and con- 
clusion in the form of ehapter sum- 
maries—distinct advantages for many 
readers. 

The book should give the reader a 
combination of confidence and humility 
in trying to understand emotional and 
personality problems. It is not recom- 
mended for popular reading, but it 
should be thought-provoking for lead- 
ership training classes. The extensive 
annotated bibliography of resources will 
be helpful to teachers and parents who 
want to explore the study more fully. 

BERNICE A. BUEHLER 


Pastoral Prayers for the Church 


Year 


By Samuel John Schmiechen. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1957. 144pp. $2.00. 


These excellent prayers come out of 
the week-by-week pastoral ministrations 
to a congregation. Almost every category 
is included: the seasons of the church 
year, special times, seasons, and oc- 
casions. Each one is pointed to the theme 
of the day or occasion. 
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By Charles F. Kemp. An exploration 
into a field almost neglected by 
churches. Shows how churches can 
benefit from the experiences of pub- 
lic education and give these desery- 
ing children their rightful religious 
education suited to their capacities. 
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A Presbyterian and an Anglican have 
collaborated to produce what, so far as 
the reviewer knows, is the first complete 
introduction to the whole Bible from the 
point of view of what may be called the 
Neo-Covenantal school of theology. The 
thesis enunciated in Wright’s “The God 
Who Acts” is here applied to each of the 
66 canonical books, with a brief glance 
at the Apocrypha. 

The Bible is not a book of aphorisms 
but a book of history whose “chief Actor” 
is God. God is not to be sought in the 
beauty of nature nor in mystical expe- 
rience; we are not to think of him “in 
terms of our ideals of goodness and 
beauty.” Character education move- 
ments are of no avail, and we shall not 
understand prophecy by psychoanalyz- 
ing the prophets. Man’s salvation is not 


within himself, nor in his current civil- 
ization, but rather in the redemption God 
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has wrought. Jesus is “God’s great act.” 

A corollary to this position is that “the 
varieties of religious experience” must 
be played down. Individual significance 
dwindles beside increasing emphasis upon 
the redeemed community. We are saved, 
“not individually, but corporately.” The 
New Testament church is “a liturgical 
community” with “a systematized min- 
istry of tradition-bearers.” One of the 
authors indeed finds apostolic preaching 
summed up in the Lambeth Quadrila- 
teral. 

The volume carries the subtitle, “Chris- 
tian Scholarship Interprets the Bible.” 
Since not all Christian scholarship would 
interpret it in this fashion, this seems to 
assume too much. 

Continuously decrying ethical injunc- 
tions, they insist that God “is known 
when we do what he commands.” Man’s 
response “involves total commitment to 
the demands of God.” When we ask 


what these demands are, they turn out 


to be our old friends, “brotherly love, 
justice and righteousness.” Although 
insisting that everything is of God, the 
authors yet conclude that “the unity of 
the Spirit must be maintained and _ built 
up ... this remains a constant task.” 
The reviewer worked from a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the manuscript. He 
trusts that the printed book will amend 
what seems to him language hardly 
worthy of so great a theme. Regarding 
apostolic authorship, the author of II 
Peter “lays it on too thick,’ but in 3:9 
“plays his trump card.” It is shock- 
ing to find the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Beatitudes referred to as “purple pass- 
ages.” 
J. CarTER Swarm 
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By Edward T. Horn. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 243 pp. $3.75. 
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ference. Discussions by church 
leaders from 39 denominations on 
various churches, their convic- 
tions, and obstacles to unity. For 
interested laymen and ministers. 
Publication, January 24, 1958, $4.00 


A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Edited by George L. Hunt. A 13- 
session study guide for use with 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek 
in local churches. 

Publication, February, 1958, $1.00 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Walter M. Horton speaks of “the re- 
vival of the church year as the summary 
of the great acts of God to which the 
church needs always to return for re- 
freshment,” for the church year is one of 
the “great fountainheads of true Chris- 
tian unity.” In the light of such a com- 
ment a book like Edward Horn’s The 
Christian Year, becomes widely useful. 
Although written mainly from the stand- 
point of the practice of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, members of 
any Protestant church will find it helpful 

With the revival of interest that has 
occurred in all branches of the Protestant 
church in recent years, Christians of all 
denominations are asking how the pres- 
ent church year came to be, why certain 
dates are lifted up for special observ- 
ances, why the varied succession of colors 
of altar cloths, and so on. Church schoo! 
workers will find this book timely anc 
useful. 

Laret A, HENDERSON 


A Fourth of a Nation 


By Paul Woodring. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. 255 pp. $4.50. 


“In a society of free men, the prope! 
aim of education is to prepare the indi- 
vidual to make wise decisions.” 

The task of schools is simplified wher 
the people agree on what is wanted fron 
the schools. Here is a book which wil 
help the lay reader in thinking abou 
what he expects from schools. A con- 
cluding chapter advocates a reorganiza- 
tion of the schools better to serve th« 
aims stated. The religious educator wil 
find both sections of the book of value it 
his task. 

R. L. Hun: 


The Book of Wisdom 


Edited and translated by Joseph Reid: 
er. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957 
233 pp. $5.00. 


Although this is a book designed fo: 
scholars, it is a good place to view i 
cross-section the current situation it 
biblical studies. Wisdom belongs to th 
Old Testament Apocrypha, and this fres} 
translation by a Jewish scholar, appear 
ing almost simultaneously with the RS\ 
Apocrypha, is evidence that Christian 
and Jews both have a new interest i 
what was written between the Testa 
ments. 

The translator’s attempt to identify th 
author of Wisdom reveals that all prob 
lems of biblical introduction are focuse 
here. Tradition assigns to the book th 
title, “Wisdom of Solomon,” but the fac 
that it was written in Greek would rul 
out Solomon as the author. On the basi 
of I Kings 4:32, the name of Solomo: 
became associated with all wisdom litera 
ture, just as Moses was a symbol of th 
Law, and David of the Psalms. Wa 
Wisdom then written by Philo or a 
Essene, or is it a work of composit 
authorship? Reider believes we can sa 
no more than that it was “composed b 
an Alexandrian Jew who was well verse 
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the Greek language.” 
2eider’s English translation is smooth 
1 generally effective, and at many 
mts is quite like that of RSV. Reider’s 
sion of a well known passage reads: 
ut the souls of the righteous are in the 
and of God, 
id no torment shall touch them.” 
V’s first line is identical; the second 
ds: 
id no torment will ever touch them.” 
Among the Hebrews, wisdom literature 
ved as a corrective to legalism, and 
y serious student of the Scripture could 
yfitably pursue the study of compara- 
e translation suggested above. 

J. CARTER SwaAImM 


elping boys and girls 
know Jesus 


(Continued from page 11) 


y fear of what others would say 
out him keep him from doing what 
yd wanted him to do. 

“Jesus went about among the peo- 
2 and taught them God’s plan for 
aides 3 

‘God showed men through Jesus 
w much God loves his children. As 
sus suffered at the hands of sinful 
nm... . God himself suffered. He 
arned to help his sinful children, to 
n them to his good plan for them, 
d to save them from their sins. 
‘But Jesus’ death on the cross was 
t the end. It was followed by the 
surrection. Those who loved Jesus 
ew that he was alive again... . 
any, many years have passed since 
an, but . . . Jesus makes himself 
own to men today as the living 
irist. As persons today hear of his 
2 and his love, as they hear of his 
fering and death and resurrection, 
sy stop and listen. And there comes 
them . . . a wonderful feeling of 
reness about God’s love. There 
mes to them an awful sense of how 
tible sin is. There comes to them 
. . desire to be like Jesus. .. . They 
rn to Jesus and he helps them.” 
Junior high youth can be helped to 
se the need of choosing the direction 
their lives. More consciously than 
er before they can choose to follow 
> will of God or their own will. 
hen they choose to let God’s will 
ntrol and Christ’s spirit dominate 
sir lives they may know that they 
2 indeed children of God—cooperat- 
members of his family who share 
th him his purposes. 

As we have said, the age at which 
2 public declaration of this commit- 
nt is made will vary with individ- 
ls. By many, it is made sometime 
ring the junior high years. It will 
affected by the boy’s or girl’s expe- 
nces, his home influences, the at- 
udes of parents, teachers, and pas- 
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tor, as well as the viewpoint of his 
religious group. 

Parents and teachers have the high 
privilege of cooperating with God in 
interpreting to older children and 
youth the divine plan of salvation and 
helping them to accept it in their 
lives. 

* * * 

Craig Allen Laird, son of Molly and 
Fred Laird, born into the fellowship 
of First Church, will parents and 
teachers be able to help you come to 
know God through Jesus? 


Strolling players 
stir discussion 


(Continued from page 23) 


realized that their family problems 
were not unique—were, in fact, 
shown in the play—and that others 
in the group had found ways of meet- 
ing them successfully. 

National Family Week comes the 
first week in May. However, family- 
life education is a continuing program 
of the church, and a plan of this kind 
could be used at any time of the year. 
The play should not be given for it- 
self, but only when it can be followed 
by a discussion led by a specialist in 
family-life education who can help 
the audience to find some of the “an- 
swers.” Also, this presentation should 
be only one phase of a continuing 
study by a group of parents in the 
local church. As such, it can make 
a valuable contribution. 


NOTE: The plays “Temperate Zone” 
may be ordered from the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, New York. 


There are also a number of discussion | 


plays in other areas of study. Some are 
described in “Plays for the Church,” 
compiled by a Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Drama of the Department of 
Worship and the Arts of the National 
Council of Churches. It can be secured 
at a cost of 50¢ through the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 120 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
The Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches 
also has an excellent list of plays. This 
list may be secured free of charge through 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. See also the 
list beginning on page 22 of this issue. 


Ministers National Wholesale 
and Discount Service, Inc. 
Buy at Wholesale and Discount 
America’s religious personnel are 
saving large sums annually—on the 
purchase of appliances, autos, tele- 
vision, furniture, clothing, sporting 
goods, church equipment, etc. Write 

today for information. 

Serving Over 12,000 Members 
213-M Carolina Office Building 
P.O. Box 9381, Raleigh, N, C. 


ARE YOU 
JOB HUNTING? 
IS A FRIEND? 


Our New York City offices 
offer a variety of opportuni- 
ties for people who want to 
use their skills in Christian 
Service. Secretaries and typ- 
ists work in such areas as 
television production, home 
missions, world relief, book 
publishing, accounting, pub- 
lic relations, as well as many 
others. 

Women’s and men’s resi- 
dences in the city provide 
most satisfactory living quar- 
ters plus a springboard for 
meeting a congenial group of 
friends. 

If you are interested in 
working in New York, we will 
be glad to answer any of 
your questions. Please write 
to the 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


297 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


in community 
cooperation 


in national in local 
statts churches 


Spend three weeks this summer at 
Bethel, Maine, as a delegate to the 
Twelfth Annual National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development. 


develop 
SELF-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIRS 


LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


Write: National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA 1201 — 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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“What's <3 Happening 


Ground Broken 
for New 


Interchurch Center 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The site of the 
new Interchurch Center was dedicated at 
a ground-breaking ceremony on Sunday 
afternoon, November 17. The nineteen- 
story building, to be completed by 1960, 
will house the offices of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
US.A., now scattered at eight different 
addresses. Also the Center will house 
offices of various denominational boards 
and agencies. The building will have two 
floors of joint facilities for the use of all 
tenants, and underground parking space. 
A pedestrian tunnel under 120th Street 
will provide access to the meeting rooms 
and numerous other facilities of River- 
side Church. 

The site of the Interchurch Center is at 
Riverside Drive and 120th Street. River- 
side Church is directly across the street 
to the north, Union Theological Seminary 
to the east of the church, and part of 
Barnard College directly east of the new 
building. The building will cover a block- 
size site made available by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. It will cost $19,700,000. 


Architects’ 

painting of the 
Interchurch 

Center now 

being built at 
Riverside Drive 
and 120th St., 
New York City. 
This will be the 
headquarters of 
the National Coun- 
cil of Churches 
and of a number 
of denominational 
boards and related 
agencies. 
Architects: Voorhees, 
Walker, Smith and 
Smith, New York, 
and Collens, Willis, 
and Beckonert, 
Boston 


The interior design affords maximum 
flexibility of office arrangement, com- 
plete air-conditioning, acoustical ceilings, 
resiliant tile flooring, and ten self-service 
elevators. The two floors of joint 
facilities include a chapel, nine meeting 
rooms and a 500-seat cafeteria with ad- 
jacent lounge, on a lower level reached 
by escalator from the street floor. A 
manuscript room adjacent to the main 
entrance on Riverside Drive has been 
designed for display of words and music 
of hymns and other hymnic memorabilia. 
There will also be display rooms for 
religious art. 

A service was held at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary preceding the ground- 
breaking, at which an address was given 
by Epmunp F. Wacner, president of the 
Interchurch Center Board of Trustees. 
A tea was held in one of the parlors of 
Riverside Church following the cere- 
monies. 


Dr. Sturges Takes 
New Position 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Pau, L” 


Sturces, DD. Director of Educa- 
tional Evangelism, National Council of 
Churches, resigned on. December 1 to 
become executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Convention. His head- 
quarters will be in Boston. Dr. Sturges 
eame to the National Council in Decem- 
ber 1953 from the pastorate of the Central 
Baptist Church in Providence, Rhode 
Island. He succeeded Dr. Harry H. 
Karas. In addition to his other duties 
he was Director of the National Christian 
Teaching Missions, in which the Com- 
mission on General Christian Education 
and the Joint Department of Evangelism 
cooperate. 


Christian Education 
Leaders Retire 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Dnr. D. R. Price, 
for thirty-five years executive secretary 
Birmingham Sunday — School 


of the 


Council, will retire on April 1, 1 
This Council was host in 1926 to- 
first International Sunday School C 
vention, attended by about 5,000 bs 
sons. One of Dr. Price’s chief inter 
through the years has been the devel 
ment of Camp Winnataska. 
Dr. Price will be succeeded by 
Lee Brown, director of Christian edu 
tion for the First Methodist Church 
Birmingham. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Dr. Earn 
ZEIGLER, who has been since 1937 on 
editorial staff of the Board of Chris! 
Education, Presbyterian Church in 
U.S.A., retired on December 31, 1957. 
Zeigler has been active in the Edit 
Section and in the various curricul 
committees of the National Council 
Churches. 


Message and Programs for 
Race Relations Sunday 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Message 
the annual observance of Race Relati 
Sunday, February 9, 1958, has been p 
pared by Mrs. James D. WYKER. ' 
Message contains a challenge to prac 
Christian brotherhood in this period 
racial crisis. The suggestions for act 
present concrete steps which the chure 
can take to implement their commitm 
to Christian brotherhood. The Mess 
may be ordered for 4c each or $2.0 
hundred. 

Also available are “Program S$ 
gestions for Children,” “Program Sugg 
tions for Young People,” and a “Wors 
Program for Race Relations Servic 
These may be ordered for $3.00 a hund 
(each title) or 4c each. All orders sho 
be sent to the Department of Racial : 
Cultural Relations, National Council 
Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New Y 
10, N.Y. 


National Workshop for 
Directors and Pastors 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The National Co: 
cil of Churches’ Department of / 
ministration and Leadership is sponsor 
a national workshop for professio 
pastors and directors of Christian edu 
tion. This will be held April 14-19 
East Bay Camp, Bloomington, Il. 

The program includes daily lectu 
on “What Must a Leader Be and Do?” 
Dr. Charles E. Hendry of Toronto, 
author of New Understandings of Le 
ership. Work groups will be held 
the following areas: Accomplishing 
Church’s Teaching Task, How to 
a Successful Director, How to Have M 
Effective Groups, and How to Evalu 
Christian Education. 

The tuition fee for one person is § 
for teams of pastors and directors fr 
the same church, $40. Board and ro: 
$30. per person. Reservations should 
sent to the Rev. W. Ranpotpx Tuornt 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N-Y. 
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“One of the most ambitious schedules of 
Biblical film production ever undertaken” 


Concordia Films announce 


January release of 


14 films in color or black and white 


ABRAHAM, A MAN OF FAITH 
JACOB, BEARER OF THE PROMISE 
JOSEPH, THE YOUNG MAN 
JOSEPH, RULER OF EGYPT 
MOSES, CALLED BY GOD 

MOSES, LEADER OF GOD'S PEOPLE 
JOSHUA, THE CONQUEROR 
GIDEON, THE LIBERATOR 

RUTH, A FAITHFUL WOMAN 
SAMUEL, A DEDICATED MAN 
DAVID, A YOUNG HERO 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL 
SOLOMON, A MAN OF WISDOM 
ELIJAH, A FEARLESS PROPHET 


Rental, color $9.00 « B & W $6.00 


Save 10% on series rentals 
Running time 17 minutes 


Aft your religious film library. 


Cast of more than 450 people. Authentic costumes 
and settings developed after extensive research. In- 
cluded with dramatic realism are the Crossing of the 
Red Sea, the Crumbling of the Walls of Jericho, 
God giving the Law to Moses, and many other 
events. Two years of writing, planning, and research 
back of this Old Testament series. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS by the same titles with RECORDS 
using voices and sound effects from films will be available 
later this year. Each filmstrip $5.00; with record, $8.00 


A Concordia Films 


St. Louis, Missouri 


CHRIST BE WITH ME 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. Thirty-one daily meditations and prayers—con- 
cisely written, yet with warmth and feeling. All readers of devotional material will be 
challenged by Dr. Bowie’s penetrating insight and strengthened by his deep sense of the 
abiding presence of Christ. $1.75 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


JOHN KNOX. A profound and deeply moving study of the significance of the Cruci- 
fixion—to Jesus himself and to the church—by a well-known biblical interpreter. 
Theologians and other serious readers will find this a richly rewarding book. $2.75 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


WILLIAM BARCLAY. A background and interpretation of the letters in Revelation 
2 and 3. Dr. Barclay’s complete mastery of New Testament language and history en- 
ables him to illuminate much that the average reader might not notice in these letters, 
and his study brings out their vivid contemporary quality. $2 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


ARNOLD B. RHODES, EDITOR. Prepared by the faculty of Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary especially for local church leaders, this book offers practical help in 
dealing with the groups and movements challenging the larger denominations of 
Protestantism today. $4.50 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER 


CLYDE MANSCHRECK. A biography exploring the true greatness of Philip 
Melanchthon, theologian of the Reformation, and demonstrating the enduring qualities 
of his contribution. “A full-scale treatment, both erudite and readable.”—Rouanp H. 
BainTon, Illustrated with 22 contemporary woodcuts. $6 


[| BELIEVE 


GERALD KENNEDY. First in the new “Know Your Faith” Series—brief 
inspirational discussions of important areas of the Christian faith, designed 
to answer the average person’s questions about his beliefs and to strengthen 


his faith. Bishop Kennedy’s book covers what a Christian can believe, and 
why. $1.25 


—— 


N G@ D ON PRES $ 


PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


